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EDUCATIONAL “PLANNING” 


By Professor A. G. KELLER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


THe bright idea ranges nowhere more 
trippingly than in the Grove of Academe. 
There are educational centers that specialize 
in the mass-production of seers and seeresses 
whose caldrons are always boiling over to 
spill an eye of newt or toe of frog into the 
receptive columns of the press—a press 
which, despite its oceasional decorous 
amusement, generally preserves an atti- 
tude of respect and even of worshipful- 
ness toward such spillings. To attempt 
to list up the variations thrown out by 
“educators’’ would be like trying to cata- 
logue the grass-blades on alawn. Educators 
feel ‘‘free’’—yes, they feel even under obli- 
gation—to produce the ‘‘new’’ with some- 
thing of the celerity and copiousness of the 
designer of Christmas toys. And this varia- 
tion is the more free because it is not sub- 
jected to conelusive test; the results of any 
educational novelty can be ‘‘interpreted’’ 
with about the facility of a subtle dialectic, 
and within this range the alibi flourishes 
like the green bay tree. Any project that 
has manifestly failed can be asserted to be, 
‘after all,’? a success. This range is a 
favorite stamping-ground also for ‘‘the 
buck,’’ an arena well suited to the passing 
thereof. If only the outvoted opposition 
had cooperated loyally instead of ‘‘chisel- 
ing’’ and stalling and grumbling—Tory- 
fashion, 4 la Doubting Thomas—this plan 
was sure to go, this word to become flesh! 

In the present instance, the criticism of 
educational planning, despite the tempta- 


tion to range far and wide, is going to be 
confined to collegiate projects. There is 
some self-abnegation in so limiting the topic, 
but that is compensated for by a closer 
familiarity with the facts and conditions. 


The novelty of making graduate schools 
out of colleges is at present sufficiently wide- 
spread in this country to exempt a critic 
from the odium of a specific attack upon 
his own institution or any other. The move- 
ment is exemplified in the development of 
honors courses, deans’ lists, reading terms, 
tutorial systems, and a number of allied 
devices—which, indeed, are not confined to 
colleges but are being introduced into less 
advanced schools and seem to be heading 
eventually for the kindergarten. 

The basic grounds for criticism of all 
these devices are that they are adapted 
neither to American youth nor to American 
mores. As a corollary, they constitute a 
weight too heavy for the trunk (the college) 
upon which it is proposed to graft them— 
to graft them, because they are no natural 
growth. That they all amount to a relaxa- 
tion of discipline is what, in good part, 
recommends them to the contemporary 
period of un-discipline, wherein prophets 
of various stripe proclaim the imminence of 
an abundance and a liberty attainable with- 
out earning them and without the training 
in vigilance and discretion necessary to keep 
them. That these devices, contemplating 
attention to the individual, to the disad- 
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vantage of the many, are bound to be im- 
mensely costly is possibly irrelevant to a 
discussion of the merits of their case; but 
that, an exuberance of funds being as- 
sumed, their realization in any of their com- 
prehensive and idealistic forms is plainly 
impossible, is not irrelevant except to the 
utopian, nor is it detachable from immediate 
realities. 

Let us get these last contentions out of 
the way, first of all. Any one who ean do 
any figuring at all knows that to break up 
a lecture course of, say, two hundred into 
small fractions of five or ten, each with 
its instructor, is going to raise costs. The 
only way to keep them down would be to 
hire poor tutors at a low figure. As a matter 
of fact, it is the big courses which kill off 
numerous man-hours at each exercise that 
have allowed of the multiplication of minute 
courses to their present status. This has 
been repaid by slurs on the big course as 
‘*informational’’ and of low quality and by 
contemptuous reference to its ‘‘lock-step’’ 
devices, such as the daily test upon the daily 
‘“lesson.’’ It has been asserted that large 
classes are never really ‘‘taught’’; and the 
quality of the instruction in the small group 
has been assumed to be, as such, so superior, 
no matter who taught it, that it is worth 
the cost. The large courses are tolerated, 
a clothes-pin on the nose, until that cost 
ean be afforded. 

In considering this matter of expense, any 
cool economist would advise a scrutiny of 
comparative costs. I shall not go into that 
at this point, but simply leave the query 
hanging: assuming large funds, what else 
could be done with them than, for example, 
to sink them in a tutorial system? 

That other contention—the impossibility, 
even with an endowment of billions, of real- 
izing the kind of personal-attention system 
which the idealist visions—is based upon 
the fact that the prospective tutors do not 
exist and probably will not within any fore- 
seeable period of the future. It is hard 
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enough to get competent instructors under 
the present system. Attention, protracted 
and special, to individuals or small groups 
would demand an immediate enlargement 
of the staff of any department having large 
courses ; and who would the neweomers be? 

Under the assumption that funds are 
limitless, the department might sally forth 
into the wilds of unemployment and trap 
plumbers or farmers with the bait of a 
princely stipend. That is a poor joke; but 
it is no joke to get an appointee in any 
specialty who will not be a joke. To be 
dead sure of him, you have to raise him 
yourself; and no department rears more 
than a few lions. No similar department 
in another university wants to export its 
lions, either, though it is ready enough to 
guarantee the leonine quality of its spare 
insects. But you want good appointees, 
for if you get mediocre ones, the student 
will soon find them out. This noble ideal 
of closer relations between student and 
teacher does not often take into account the 
discriminating taste of the student. 

If you could, by means of a princely 
bribe, dragoon every graduate you wanted 
into teaching there would be some chance of 
getting your capable tutors; but you could 
not do that, even if you could materialize 
gold ‘‘out of thin air.’’ Money talks, it is 
true, and it might persuade a scattering of 
the most capable who would like to teach 
if they could afford to; but youth is not so 
mercenary as some seem to believe, and 
other things talk, too—a disincelination to 
pursue the doctoral studies, for example, 
or to wait for a professorship until one 
is on the eve of retirement for age. And 
not a few of the most capable graduates 
are pretty well off. No one realizes more 
vividly than the writer the menace that 
inheres in making any college a ‘‘rich man’s 
college’’; but there is no necessary relation 
between poverty and capacity. 

A billion dollars would not buy an auto- 
graph of Moses. One does not exist. They 
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would only elicit plenty of counterfeits and 
alleged discoveries. That is what huge 
funds for teachers would do. 

It is possible that some rather small, 
exclusive and fabulously wealthy college 
might corner the tutor-market by buying 
up all the lion-eubs in the country (if it 
knew how to distinguish them from civets) ; 
but, to revert from golden dreams to things 
as they are, it is well known that no college 
has or is going to have millions to spend 
and that capable teachers are few and far 
between. What is to be expected of a 
tutorial system is that the tutors will be, 
in the main, mediocre men incapable of 
kindling or sustaining that divine fire which 
every one of us would like to see flaring up 
into a wide conflagration. 

The fact is generally ignored that there 
have been great teachers who could handle 
hundreds with better effect upon the totality 
of them, laggards and all, than most of us 
could handle a dozen. It is a fallacy that 
all large classes are uneducational, just as 
it is that all easy subjects are bad and all 
hard ones good. It is part of the genuine 
teacher’s power to rouse an interest, by 
methods of his own that are often inimi- 
table, which make any subject seem easier 
than it is. He emits a kind of influence— 
the kind that, in the ease of the child, makes 
play out of work. He enlists the imagina- 
tion; he deals in vistas; he interests. 

In short, competent tutors for a number 
of colleges can not be obtained because a 
supply does not exist; and it can not be 
manufactured because personality can not 
be fabricated. This educational mirage of 
individual freedom under expert sugges- 
tion, besides being upside-down, is due 
merely to emanations out of aridity. It is 
not for nothing that teaching goes back, in 
its ancestry, to disciplina. 


This matter of discipline and the need 
of it is one involving generalities extending 
outside the range of education into that 
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of the life of society. Always throughout 
history there has been an oscillation of the 
mores, now toward the freedom which the 
individual likes, then back toward the dis- 
eipline which society, in its own interest, 
must impose; always a tightening of disci- 
pline followed by a relaxation, or the other 
end on. Liberty for one’s self is always 
popular, discipline never; no one needs to 
be taught to like liberty, while discipline, 
since it means that one must do what he 
does not want to do or refrain from doing 
what he likes, goes against the natural grain 
and has to be taught. It is all right for 
others to be disciplined, for that means the 
more liberty for us; the more duties others 
have toward us, the more rights we possess. 
Self-discipline is the hardest lesson for the 
individual; to most persons its appropria- 
tion comes late, if at all, as the result of 
much chastisement at the hand of life. The 
most important task of education is to speed 
up that process, so that its human product 
shall not enter into its majority, much less 
ramp through life; in the manner of an 
unlicked cub. 

A good many advocates of relaxation in 
school and college discipline, not to men- 
tion that of the home, would agree in theory 
with these contentions. Dispute would 
arise, in the main, as to the point, or age, 
at which enfranchisement from discipline 
should come. There are some enthusiasts 
who reject discipline as evil in itself, hold- 
ing that natural impulse should always have 
its way, unrepressed. They have a lunatic 
following, but the common sense of the 
common man is against them. Their handi- 
work is to be found in those who are suf- 
fering because they do not know how to live 
in society or because of the deferred and 
pitilessly untempered schoolmastering that 
life is according them. In the main, how- 
ever, the dispute about discipline is, as 
stated, over the question as to when it can 
be expediently relaxed in favor of self- 
direction; and the determination of that 
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point rests squarely upon one’s estimate of 
the degree of responsibility attained at vari- 
ous ages and stages from childhood to adult- 
hood. That amounts, in the present case, 
to an estimate as to what kind of a person 
the collegian is—which brings us to one of 
our pair of basic grounds for criticism: that 
the collegian is being handled as if he were 
a graduate student. 

We, in this country, have always been 
heavily biased in favor of non-restriction. 
Not only has our history, as a frontier- 
society, been one of isolation and emancipa- 
tion from the limiting conditions of a denser 
population and an older civilization, but 
we have been, during recent years, in an 
exaggerated mood of irresponsibility. The 
emancipated among us have been advocat- 
ing, and to a less extent practising, all varie- 
ties of freedom, from free verse to free love. 
We have been lavish spenders, believing 
easily what we have been told about 
the permanence of prosperity, Thrift and 
economy have been relegated to the cate- 
gory of anachronisms, suitable to Poor 
Richard’s stage-coach day, but merely sur- 
vivalistic in an age whose watchword is 
“*Enjoy!’’ We have been unwilling to put 
the screws on anybody, even upon seasoned 
criminals. Idle hands have been tempted 
into all sorts of mischief in the pursuit of 
freedom from inhibitions, repressions, reti- 
cences and traditional decencies. 

To reach the original impulse, unspoiled 
by discipline, searchers after freedom have 
gone back to the cradle—to that of the 
newly born or to that of the race. Varia- 
tion at any price has been the desirable of 
desirables; the new has been its own justi- 
fication. Change has been good for its own 
sake, and one who has advocated discipline 
for discipline’s sake has been regarded as a 
monstrous species of kill-joy. Mere rectifi- 
cation of the old has been viewed with irri- 
tation and impatience; the Square Deal, 
which contemplated a nicer pointing-up of 
the game, has been succeeded by the New 
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Stack whereby every one is going to get a 
handful of aces. 

A disciplinary period, one might infer, is 
bound to ensue upon this situation. In the 
older countries it has arrived. Here it has 
entered through suffering and consternation 
and by the natural concentration of power 
that the executive has always been accorded 
in time of special crisis, notably during a 
war. The pair of chickens that we were 
told to count on has already flown the 
coop and the Ford the back yard. The 
heavy discipline of an impossible taxation 
impends. Freedom shrieks louder when 
private initiative falls than when it was 
only Kosciusko. 

It is in the setting of the last score of 
years, and more particularly in that of post- 
war ‘‘prosperity,’’ that educational ‘‘ex- 
perimentation’’ has waxed in popularity 
and recklessness. There has been a lot more 
money to spend than ever before, or than, 
it is likely, there will ever be again. Foun- 
dations have had funds to burn, and there 
have been many bright-thoughters eager to 
scratch a match to touch them off. A good 
many wealthy men have bethought them- 
selves of Mr. Carnegie’s aversion to dying 
rich. The financial goose has hung high, 
and many a yearning fox has watered at 
the mouth as he leaped for it. The check 
upon freedom represented by academic indi- 
gence has been relaxed as never before. 
Hence many a variation—by no means all 
bad, nor yet all good—could be set afloat. 
On the principle of ‘‘ Easy come, easy go,”’ 
it is no wonder that extravagance has 
ensued. A vast deal of money has gone 
into buildings; the evolution of the palatial 
high school with spacious recreational facili- 
ties, accompanied by attenuated libraries 
and salaries, has been cited by certain 
cynics. 

But we have left the question hanging 
as to what kind of a fellow the collegian is. 
One of the impressions most deeply stamped 
upon my mind by thirty-six years of teach- 
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ing is that most college policies, especially 
the grand and spectacular ones, ignore or 
assume the nature of the student. No sane 
manufacturer could afford to be similarly 
eareless and uninformed about his raw 
material. There was a professor once who 
illustrated to us younger men the extreme 
of such ineomprehension. He used to pre- 
diet with ‘‘the vast certitude of God’’ what 
the student reaction would be in the case 
of any measure proposed. His opinion was 
listened to with attention, for it was soon 
revealed to experience that his particular 
prediction could safely be ruled out at once 
from the list of probabilities. He was a 
monstrous example of self-satisfied ignor- 
ance, it is true; but there are plenty of 
routine samples. 

The collegian is not going to be a special- 
ist. This is the main reason why under- 
graduate specialization is not suited to the 
kind of person the undergraduate is. If 
he eventually decides to become a specialist, 
moreover, he will enter a professional school 
in any ease. Statistics of the occupations 
of graduates ought to be enough to establish 
this contention about specialization for a 
mind not completely and _ hermetically 
sealed. And yet, for years, classes have 
been run as if every member of them were to 
become a specialist—yes, even a researcher 
into the subject presented. From nine to 
ten on Mondays he has been prepared for 
specialization in physies, let us say; then 
from twelve to one, in economics; from 
three to four in French; from ten to eleven 
on Tuesdays in biology; from eleven to 
twelve in history; and so on. This is not 
so bad as requiring a child of tender years 
to answer out of its own ‘‘research’’ the 
question: ‘‘In what respects does the ‘ An- 
cient Mariner’ depart from the typical 
ballad form?’’ but it is futile in lesser de- 
gree; in respect of kind, the futility is the 
same. This fetish of juvenile research is 
grotesque enough. Once upon a time, an 
entrance-paper in Greek history bore the 
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question : ‘‘ What are the sources for the life 
of Themistocles?’’ The reader, who was 
not the examiner, found only a few who 
answered the question at all; and they 
stated the only source they knew or had 
any call to know, namely, the elementary 
text-book they had studied in preparatory 
school. These few received a perfect rating 
on their answers. Naturally, a graduate 
student in classics who had made the same 
reply would have been flunked; but there 
seemed to have been, in the mind of him 
who set the paper, no distinction between a 
sub-freshman and a candidate for the doce- 
tor’s degree. His eye was on himself and 
not on the student at all; he was enjoying 
his own learned posturing. He knew a lot 
of things like that. ‘‘I guess, after this, 
you prep-school teachers will realize what 
you are up against !”’ 

The absurdity of infant research and spe- 
cialization, once visualized, is self-evident 
to all but the educational idealist or racket- 
eer. The indispensability of research in the 
hands of mature specialists is not debatable. 
The debatable ground—where can research 
profitably begin ?—lies somewhere between. 
The contention here is that the great bulk 
of college students—all but a very few—are 
not ready, even in the best colleges, for 
graduate or professional school methods. 
They are not ready, because they are not 
mature enough to be released from require- 
ments and discipline, and, second, because 
they do not possess the necessary back- 
ground. That they lack the professional 
motive goes without the saying. 

Those who have had a good deal to do 
with ecollegians clearly perceive what several 
years can do to differentiate the senior from 
the freshman. The latter is about eighteen, 
the former about twenty-two. This matter 
of age, by itself, is one that nobody who 
knows youth and young manhood is going 
to minimize. That there are some freshmen 
who are more mature than some seniors is 
both true and also irrelevant. Some of us 
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would go farther, in this matter of grades 
of maturity, to maintain that, averages 
being considered, a sophomore is quite dis- 
tinguishable from a freshman and a senior 
from a junior. It is realized that presence 
in the college environment, rather than 
mere toll of years, is responsible for a good 
deal of this difference ; but, since the youths 
under discussion are all subjected to the 
collegiate atmosphere, assuming it as a 
constant constitutes no logical sin. 

It is certainly more nearly justifiable to 
apply graduate school methods to seniors 
than to sophomores, because they are older 
in both the absolute and also the collegiate 
sense. Seniors, in fact, if they are to go on 
with their studies, are ready to enter the 
graduate schools as regulars. Those of us 
who question the now popular system, even 
when it is to be applied only to under- 
graduates of two or three years’ residence, 
maintain merely that specialization is a 
good thing for only a few, at best, because 
almost all of them are still defective in the 
respect of background and scope. Also the 
alleged élite often need discipline, to say 
nothing of background, more than does the 
common run, in order to become, or to 
remain, human. 

The above suggests the questions: ‘‘ What 
is a college education for?’’ and ‘‘What 
does the college degree mean?’’ I shall 
return to those questions presently. 

The easy reply to the assertion that most 
college men are not ready for concentration 
is that effort should be put in upon those 
who are ready, that is, upon the élite. Here 
is a theory that seems to many of us incon- 
sonant with the spirit of this country; it 
seems indeed, no matter what its prove- 
nance, quite unrealizable, for the cogent 
reason that there is no trustworthy way of 
identifying the ‘‘best.’’ Those who feel 
that the best must needs be identified, and 
at once, because their theory demands it, 
seize upon criteria of discrimination which 
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they have already cursed as futile—upon, 
for instance, the grading-system or, pos- 
sibly, upon some equivocal intelligence or 
aptitude test. They might as well, to judge 
by their diatribes against their own Hob- 
son’s choice of criteria, identify the élite by 
their cranial indices or iris-color. 

The only way of identifying the elect is 
the way nature uses: cut off the complete 
failures and let the rest alone. Then, after 
a while, there are the fitter right before 
you. You secure tallness in a tree, not by 
attaching elastics to its topmost soaring 
shoots but by pruning down below. That 
is what not only nature, but also society, 
has been doing for ages. It gets sound 
results. 

When Wilhelm Ostwald was asked by a 
Japanese student whether, out of his long 
experience in teaching, he had arrived at 
eriteria for predicting potential talent in 
the young, he searched his memories and 
his records to no avail. Then, becoming 
somewhat possessed by curiosity, he selected 
a group of recognized leaders in science, 
and tried to find out what their youth had 
been. His results are presented in a volume 
ealled ‘‘Grosse Manner.’’ They are incon- 
elusive, amounting practically to the agnos- 
tic admission : ‘‘We do not know.’”’ Every 
experienced teacher has seen indifferent stu- 
dents with poor grades turn into hard 
students with distinguished records almost 
over night, once their interest had been 
enlisted. At Cambridge, Darwin gave little 
promise. The premature selection of the 
élite is likely to result in a premium on 
flashy versatility or earnest mediocrity over 
latent power of mind and character. 

And if freedom of choice in specialization 
be left to the student himself, the results 
demonstrate that he has generally nothing 
much to determine his election except fugi- 
tive fancies. The assumption that even a 
freshman is or ‘‘ought to be’’ ready to 
select his life-work is one of those imbecili- 
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ties that are always being solemnly and 
oracularly proclaimed by educators who 
know or care nothing about the college man 
as he is. Numbers of anxious-eyed seniors 
yearly invade the offices of friendly instruc- 
tors, to bemoan themselves minus any idea 
whatsoever as to what they want to do after 
the next June—and not seldom with bitter 
comments upon a system that has afforded 
them either no survey at all of possibilities 
or merely chance glimpses that have come 
too late. There are likewise, among the 
disillusioned, those who have been induced 
to specialize at the expense, as they have 
come to see, of irreplaceably lost opportuni- 
ties to win scope, or who have become 
heartily antagonistic to their subjects of 
specialization and curse their fate that they 
did not know enough to dip into other lines 
whose congeniality had been discovered 
after they had committed themselves. 

A device to obviate such blindness of 
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choice has been worked out by several col- 
leges, in the requirement that all students 
shall pursue an ‘‘orientation’’ course de- 
signed to furnish them with enough knowl- 
edge about the chief types of intellectual 
endeavor to allow of an intelligent choice. 
Behind this device, however awkwardly it 
may as yet have been worked out, lies a 
sound realism; for if a student is going to 
put his money upon one horse, he ought first 
to have a chance to see all the entries put 
through their paces. Some kind of an 
impartial survey of the offerings of all the 
major departments of study should precede 
the crisis of choice between them; and any 
such plan becomes a better adjustment if 
it allows of a shift in the field of concentra- 
tion after, say, a year’s experience—in any 
case, before the student is irretrievably 
committed to the wrong path. 


(To be concluded) 
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We are hearing much these days about 
liberalism. This revival of interest in 
man’s struggle for freedom and his efforts 
to sustain and promote it are the natural 
results of conflicting theories of statecraft 
that prevail throughout the world to-day. 
The literature of the subject ranges all the 
way from the political tract that is designed 
to influence popular opinion to profound 
books relating to the history and philosophy 
of liberalism. Books that readily come to 
mind that have appeared in recent months 
include the following: 


‘Liberalism and Social Action,’? by John 
Dewey. 


‘‘The Challenge to Liberty,’’ by Herbert Hoover. 


1 Convoeational address delivered at the opening 
“ the forty-fifth annual session of the University 
of Oklahoma on Tuesday, September 15, 1936. 
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‘‘Liberalism Fights On,’’ by Ogden L. Mills. 
‘Land of the Free,’’ by Herbert Agar. 
‘Marxism and Modern Thought,’’ translated by 


Ralph Fox. 

‘‘The Freedom of Man,’’ by Arthur H. Comp- 
ton. 

‘‘The Crisis of the Middle Class,’’ by Lewis 
Corey, 


‘The’ Strange Death of Liberal England,’’ by 
George Dangerfield. 

‘« Stumbling into Socialism,’’ and ‘‘The Future 

/ of Our Political Parties,’’ by David Law- 


f rence. 
‘Individuality in a Collective World,’’ by Bar- 


bara Spofford Morgan. 


{In the accumulating volumes of litera- 
tuire relating to this subject, little consider- 
ation has been given to the part played by 
OU colleges and universities in dissemi- 
nating the spirit of freedom, both of 
thought and action, among men. But the 
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fuct is that the roots of liberal tradition 
are deeply embedded in the fertile soil of 
academic culture. Institutions of higher 
learning have been the centers of liberal- 
ism through the ages. They have fostered 
freedom of thought and independence of 
opinion. Long before political freedom was 
recognized by any government, universities 
were teaching the history of man’s struggle 
for freedom to live his own life and to think 
his own thoughts as reason determined. It 
is one of the anachronisms of history that 
after a thousand years of liberalism in edu- 
cation we find totalitarian states to-day 
driving this spirit from academic cloisters 
and purging learning of one of its most 
cherished conditions. It is hard to under- 
stand how this could actually happen; but 
it has been experienced in Russia, Germany, 
Italy and other countries of the world. The 
colleges and universities in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries remain to-day as the last 
bulwarks of the liberal tradition in educa- 
tion. But the time has come when educa- 
tional leaders everywhere need to give 
thought to the encroachment of political 
influence upon the spirit of liberalism in 
our educational institutions. 

In order that we may think in the same 
terms, it may be well to approach the sub- 
ject as concretely as possible. Liberalism is 
both an attitude of mind and a philosophy 
of life. A liberal education has been one 
of the objectives of learning ever since 
students and faculties began living and 
working together in a single place. It is 
not my intention to-day to direct your at- 
tention to the subject-matter of a liberal 
education. I prefer rather to think about 
the strategic place occupied by our colleg’es 
and universities in conserving and pro- 
moting the liberal spirit in all the relations 
of life. 

It is generally believed that liberalism 
or radicalism is a natural attribute :of 
youth. Young people generally are not 
inclined to accept things as they are and 
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their buoyant spirits cause them to believe 
that the world should be better than it 
actually is. They are not inclined, there. 
fore, to accept the existing social order as 
the best that can be produced. In times 
like these when young people find them. 
selves living in a disordered world, it js 
even more natural for them to wonder why 
their elders have not been able to do some. 
thing about the situation. This attitude of 
mind is not something older people should 
disparage or condemn. There is certainly 
important value in the optimism of youth 
and perhaps in this age we should find a 
way to capitalize upon it. Probably the 
greatest opportunity of our educational in- 
stitutions to-day is to give new direction to 
youthful aspirations in their desire to cre- 
ate out of the chaos about us a more stable 
social, political and economic life for those 
who must live and work in the world they 
are trying to create. 

Liberalism has found its finest expression 
in the academic environment because of the 
peace and serenity prevailing there. Lib- 
eralism thrives best in normal times when 
people are reasonably free from fear of dire 
calamity. It is too much to expect it to 
flourish when men are sitting up late at 
night discussing when the next war will 
begin or where the next meal will come 
from. As some one has said, liberals, ‘‘as 
a rule, are notoriously bad fighters, some- 
times even content to let a contest go by 
default.’’ But it becomes increasingly im- 
portant for colleges and universities to safe- 
guard the spirit of freedom when the world 
outside is torn asunder by turmoil, for 
should this spirit die out in academic pre- 
cincts, under such conditions the spirit of 
liberalism would disappear altogether from 
the consciousness of men. 

War and economic adversity, both of 
which have been experienced by this gen- 
eration, have almost destroyed the liberal 
spirit. In times such as we have experi- 
enced, the anxieties that have come to men 
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and women everywhere have directed at- 
tention away from the tradition which they 
have cherished to the immediate necessities 
of the moment. This does not mean that 
the values of the past are not still worth 
conserving; but the danger is that while 
their thoughts and efforts are directed to 
other things, they may lose them com- 
pletely. We have seen this happen in other 
countries. I visited a nation recently where 
the social order had been purged of the 
spiritual values that we cherish most in 
life, and many of the human virtues that 
we think are essential to happiness are re- 
garded almost as vices. This situation 
should cause us to pause and take an in- 
ventory of our moral and spiritual assets 
and to appraise them in the light of our 
future. 

When we survey the course of history, 
we are fully aware that man has never been 
able to give full effectiveness to all the in- 
strumentalities required for complete liv- 
ing. If we think of liberalism as symbol- 
izing this concept, it is easy to realize how 
far society has failed of its ultimate goal. 
L. T. Hobhouse says that liberalism is ‘‘co- 
extensive with life. It is concerned with 
the individual, the family, the State. It 
touches industry, law, religion, ethics. .. . 
Liberalism is an all-penetrating element of 
the life-strueture of the modern world.”’ 

‘‘We should frankly recognize,’’ he says, 
‘‘that there is no side of a man’s life which 
is unimportant to society, for whatever he 
is, does, or thinks may affect his own well- 
being, which is and ought to be a matter 
of common concern, and may also directly 
or indireetly affect the thought, action, and 
character of those with whom he comes in 
contact.’’ If we accept this comprehensive 
conception of liberalism, it is quite obvious 
that no government has been so perfect as 
to give effectiveness to it. Those govern- 
ments that have given most thought to 
political freedom have often ignored eco- 
nomie and religious freedom, and even in 


our own country, where liberalism has been 
incorporated in our organic law, it has not 
been possible to give complete effectiveness 
to it. 

But even in times like these we should 
cherish the fact that our Bill of Rights 
remains the greatest charter of liberalism 
in existence, and the great masses of our 
people still look forward to a richer and 
better life under its provisions.. I think 
our colleges and universities in the past 
have done their part in keeping alive the 
great concepts contained in our organic law, 
and I believe they will continue to do it. 
It is certainly a good time, however, for all 
men who serve the cause of education to be 
reminded of their responsibility in this 
regard. 

We need to recall that the history of gov- 
ernment is essentially a survey of man’s 
struggle for freedom—freedom of thought 
and action. Men through all the ages have 
cherished it, but it did not develop into a 
philosophy until the eighteenth century. 
John Locke made liberalism the central 
thought in his ‘‘Two Treatises on Civil 
Government.’’ He taught that govern- 
ments are established to safeguard freedom 
and insure the ‘‘uncontrolled enjoyment of 
all the rights and privileges of the law of 
Nature, equally with all other men in the 
world.’’ John Dewey in his recent book, 
‘‘Liberalism and Social Action,’’ reminds 
us that liberalism as a particular social 
philosophy does not appear to have oc- 
curred earlier than the first decade of the 
nineteenth century. But before that time 
our political leaders had reflected the social 
philosophies of John Locke, Adam Smith, 
Bentham, David Hume and many others 
in such historic documents as the Virginia 
Declaration of Rights (June 12, 1776), the 
Declaration of Independence of the United 
States of America, the Bill of Rights of our 
own Constitution and numerous other polit- 
ical documents. 

We think, of course, of Thomas Jefferson 
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as being the great philosopher of liberalism 
in America. Several important biographies 
of Thomas Jefferson have appeared within 
the last few months, notably those by James 
Truslow Adams and Mr. Claud Bowers, our 
ambassador to the unhappy nation of Spain, 
in which Jefferson’s philosophy of liberal- 
ism has been analyzed. Three statements 
of Jefferson clearly indicate his attitude 
toward liberalism. In a letter to a friend 
in 1800, he wrote: ‘‘I have sworn upon the 
altar of God eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man.’’ 
To another friend in 1816, he wrote: ‘‘I 
have ever thought religion a concern purely 
between our God and our consciences, for 
which we were accountable to Him, and not 
to the priests.’’ In defining his conception 
of what a university should be, he said with 
reference to the University of Virginia: 
‘*The institution will be based on the illim- 
itable freedom of the human mind. For 
here we are not afraid to follow the truth 
wherever it may lead or to tolerate any 
error so long as reason is left free to com- 
bat it.’’ This ideal of Jefferson for the 
university that he founded should be in- 
corporated in the charter of every similar 
institution in the world. This truth, per- 
haps, has never needed emphasis more than 
it does to-day. 

Liberalism has had its ebbs and tides in 
America. Selfish interests have never 
failed to take advantage of adverse condi- 
tions to strangle the spirit of liberalism, 
but it has always been revived when normal 
conditions were restored. At a time when 
the liberal tradition was at its lowest ebb 
in America, it reached flood tide in Great 
Britain. The nineteenth century was pecu- 
liarly the age of liberalism in Great Britain, 
and about the middle of that century three 
of the great apostles of the liberal spirit— 
—John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer and 
John Ruskin—exerted profound influence 
upon popular opinion. Governmental posi- 
tions were placed on a civil service basis. 
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Factory laws were passed for the protection 
of women and children. Workmen’s com. 
pensation acts and employers’ liability laws 
were promulgated, and public education 
was extended. The influence of these great 
liberal leaders in England was felt in this 
country for a time after the Civil War. 
There was a revival of interest in social 
legislation in the interest of women and 
children in industry and the recognition 
of the right of labor to organize for the 
purpose of collective bargaining. Impor. 
tant statutes were also passed by the Fed. 
eral Government to curb the power of great 
corporations to destroy competition in 
business. 

But liberalism declined during the clos- 
ing years of the nineteenth century. In 
the early years of this century, however, the 
Progressive movement, led by Theodore 
Roosevelt, and the New Freedom of Wood- 
row Wilson revived the spirit of liberalism. 
A number of notable acts were passed by 
Congress that reflected the liberal philoso- 
phies of these great political leaders. For 
example, the tariff schedules were revised 
downward, the Federal Reserve Act was 
passed, the Federal Trade Commission was 
created, the Clayton Anti-Trust Act was 
promulgated, and such social and economic 
legislation as the Seaman’s Act, the Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation Act, de- 
signed to adjust labor disputes without 
violence, and the Adams Aet, regulating 
the hours and pay of laborers, were passed. 

All this legislation was reflected in the 
philosophy of Woodrow Wilson, who said: 
‘*T believe in human liberty as I believe in 
the wine of life.’? And he summarized his 
New Freedom as ‘‘a Liberty widened and 
deepened to match the broadened life of 
man in modern America, restoring to him 
in very truth the control of his government, 
throwing wide all gates of lawful enter- 
prise, unfettering his energies, and warm- 
ing the generous impulses of his heart.” 

Undoubtedly, an honest effort was made 
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at the time to give effectiveness to this com- 
prehensive ideal of liberalism; but liberal- 
ism went into an eclipse again when the 
United States entered the World War. The 
liberal aspirations of Woodrow Wilson 
were obscured by war clouds, and the ener- 
gies of the American people were diverted 
to the mobilization of an army for over-sea 
service. Wilson undertook to carry his phi- 
losophy of liberalism into the Peace Confer- 
ence by advocating self-determination for 
small nations and the opportunity of more 
wholesome living in all the nations resur- 
rected out of the warring nationalities. 

The history of the struggle of the peoples 
of Europe to bring this ideal to realization 
is well known to every one. The failure of 
these peoples to realize their aspirations for 
freedom is one of the saddest in all the 
annals of history. No one could have fore- 
seen when the war clouds were dispelled 
in 1917 that in less than a decade a crop 
of dictatorships would arise such as the 
world had not seen in nearly two millen- 
niums. It may be truthfully said that 
liberalism became one of the great casual- 
ties of the World War. Perhaps history 
will reveal that it was the greatest of that 
bloody and tragic conflict. 

I have directed attention to these familiar 
facts for the purpose of indicating the re- 
sponsibility of educational institutions to 
this whole situation. What can our edu- 
cational institutions do in an emergency 
like this? Have our institutions of higher 
learning a responsibility to the cause of 
liberalism? I think so. 

In the first place, our colleges and uni- 
versities can safeguard jealously the free- 
dom to teach and the right to investigate 
every problem of national and public con- 
cern. They can challenge false philoso- 
phies of life and dangerous theories of 
government. They can expose the soph- 
istry, the superficial conclusions and the 
false assumptions that are being advocated 
daily by individuals or groups inspired by 
selfish interests or personal ambitions. 
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It is the high privilege of teachers to 
present facts to their students and to im- 
part the truth fearlessly. It is their privi- 
lege to work vigorously to discover new 
knowledge that will contribute to the wel- 
fare and happiness of all the people. Every 
great institution should have at its com- 
mand a great array of facts relating to 
many fields of human endeavor that may 
be used by honest men to correct error and 
to bring about better conditions. 

I am under the impression that at the 
present time there is wide-spread prejudice 
against the college professor. Perhaps this 
has always been more or less true. The 
ironical reference to college professors who 
serve in government positions as ‘‘brain 
trusters’’ is an indication of the- public 
mind toward the college professor who 
leaves his academic position for the political 
rostrum or administrative chair. But I 
assert that the college professor has a right 
to speak about the thing which he pro- 
fesses, providing his professing is based 
upon profound knowledge of his subject. 
Because a man, however, is an authority 
in one particular field does not give him the 
right to speak with authority on all subjects 
of human interest. A man may be a pro- 
found scientist and as ignorant as a child 
about the workings of economic laws, or 
vice versa. I think much of the prejudice 
against the college professor that prevails 
to-day is because of the fact that a few col- 
lege professors are constantly speaking out 
of turn about things they know little about. 

Prejudice against the college professor 
has been accompanied by some distrust of 
his attitude toward American institutions. 
There are those who believe that our edu- 
cational institutions are centers of radical- 
ism. The agitation in several states for the 
requirement of a ‘‘teachers’ oath’’ to sup- 
port the Constitution is evidence of this 


- state of mind. Many of the advocates of 


this policy are inspired by good motives. 
They sincerely believe that this is a good 
way to purge our institutions of teachers 
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who are antagonistic to American tradi- 
tions. But whatever the motive may be, I 
seriously doubt the wisdom of the remedy 
that has been proposed. An act like that 
passed in Massachusetts has no effect upon 
the teacher for whom it is designed and it 
is embarrassing to those who are loyal to 
the very best traditions in American life. 
I think the words of the late Chief Justice 
Holmes might clarify our thinking on this 
subject. He said in one of his written 
opinions: ‘‘If there is any principle of the 
Constitution that more imperatively calls 
for attachment than any other, it is the 
principle of free thought—not free thought 
for those who agree with us but freedom 
for the thought we hate.”’ 

It happens, of course, that social unrest 
always creates a critical attitude toward 
existing institutions. Undoubtedly, this at- 
titude of mind has penetrated the lecture 
halls of our educational institutions. But 
it is well to recall that in Russia, Italy and 
Germany the first stricture on freedom of 
thought and action to appear in their ruth- 
less march toward the totalitarian state 
was on the freedom to teach the truth. 
Those who are watching in this country for 
signs of fascism and communism may 
wisely look for restrictions upon freedom 
of teaching, for it will certainly appear 
here first if we follow the course of history 
in other countries. 

It is interesting in this connection to re- 
call that a few years ago a proposal for a 
teachers’ oath was submitted to Parliament. 
The debate on the subject is one of the most 
interesting and important in the long an- 
nals of Parliamentary history. The ad- 
dress of Lord Perey indicates the attitude 
of mind of the most thoughtful men of 

treat Britain from which I quote the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘I believe the House ean confi- 
dently rely upon the strong opinion of the 
teaching profession as a whole to counter- 
act such propaganda. The standards of the 
teaching profession itself are the only sure 
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protection against evils of this kind. If a 
free society can not rely on the good sense 
of the teachers, external restrictions are 
likely to do more harm than good.’’ The 
sentiment against the proposal was so great 
that it never came to a vote in Parliament. 

I am not unmindful that the greatest 
problem in our national life to-day is that 
of the relation between the state and the 
individual. But we should recall that this 
is not a new problem. Both Plato and 
Aristotle gave consideration to it. They 
taught, in substance, that the state has a 
right to determine educational policy. All 
systems of public education have adhered 
to the principle advocated by these Greek 
philosophers. Frederick the Great followed 
it in the establishment of the Prussian 
system, and Napoleon accepted it when he 
organized the French system of education. 
The early advocates of popular education 
in this country accepted it as a principle 
and it guided the leaders of educational 
thought in working out a curriculum for 
our schools. But there was an important 
difference between European and American 
applications of the principle which we 
should recognize to-day. Germany and 
France insisted upon the right of the gov- 
ernment to adapt subject-matter to the 
theory of statecraft; while George Wash- 
ington, Horace Mann, Thomas Jefferson 
and others stressed the fact that democratic 
institutions could best be sustained by the 
enlightenment and freedom of the citizen. 

It is inevitable, of course, that our edu- 
cational system must be adapted to a chang- 
ing world. Our educational institutions are 
functional agencies of society and should 
serve the social order that nurtures them. 
In the complicated world in which we live 
to-day, this is not as easy as it was when 
society was simpler; but the schools must 
make the attempt and the public should 
encourage them in their efforts. There is 
one compromise, however, that our public 
educational system can not make. It can 
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not compromise with the theory of the 
totalitarian state. Democracy is irrecon- 
cilable with any theory of government that 
fosters regimentation and restricts private 
initiative. Our theory of liberalism in 
learning is based upon training our citizen- 
ship in a sense of social responsibility and 
the love of truth for truth’s sake. When 
our schools surrender this ideal, they cease 
to be agencies of freedom and merely be- 
come subordinate expressions of a particu- 
lar conception of government. 

For more than a hundred years our edu- 
cational institutions have attempted to de- 
velop all the talents that an individual 
possesses and then to give him the right 
to exercise his aptitudes as freely as pos- 
sible, in so far as he does not interfere with 
the rights of others. In the training of an 
individual under our conception of govern- 
ment, knowledge and understanding are 
articulated with tolerance and sympathy. 

Education by its very nature is indi- 
vidualistic. We talk much these days about 
mass education, but there is no such thing 
in fact. Students are taught in groups, of 
course, but education is a personal matter 
between teacher and student; and learning 
ceases when this relationship becomes im- 
personal. Educators should recognize that 
individualism and collectivism represent 
two opposing tendencies in human society. 
President Charles W. Eliot drew the dis- 
tinction sharply when he said: ‘‘Individ- 
ualism values highly not only the rights 
of the single person, but also the initiative 
of the individual left free by society. Col- 
lectivism values highly social rights, objects 
to an individual initiative which does mis- 
chief when left free, holds that the interest 
of the many should override the interest of 
the individual, whenever the two interests 
conflict, and should control social action, 
and yet does not propose to extinguish the 
individual, but only to restrict him for the 
common good, including his own.’’ Presi- 
dent Eliot was careful to distinguish be- 
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tween collectivism and socialism. Universi- 
ties are collective agents of society, but this 
does not mean that education is collective. 
This distinction is important because it has 
been necessary to restrict individual action, 
in certain ways, in the interest of the public 
good. For example, many states have 
passed compulsory school attendance laws 
and a number of our educational institu- 
tions have restricted enrolment in certain 
courses, such as medicine, and other fields, 
both in the interest of society and the 
individual. But, in general, the encroach- 
ment of collectivism upon individualism 
should be scrutinized closely, for it is but 
a step from restraint on individual action 
to tyranny over the mind of man. Cer- 
tainly our educational institutions should 
examine every tendency of this kind. 

I traveled during the past summer in 
several countries where education is com- 
pletely regimented and individual initiative 
is greatly restricted. I returned with a 
feeling that our educational institutions 
must resist such schemes with all the moral 
power that they possess. Our schools must 
do much more than impart information to- 
students ; they must train students to think 
critically about all the problems that affect 
their welfare. I surmise that it is going 
to be increasingly difficult for our universi- 
ties to maintain their attitude of academic 
freedom in the midst of the confusion of 
thought that prevails everywhere. But 
freedom of thought is the oxygen which a 
university breathes. Without it there is no 
incentive to search for new knowledge and 
to teach the truth as it has been revealed 
unto us. 

The college professor must not confuse 
propaganda with learning or political par- 
tisanship with eternal principle. I admit 
there are a few men in our educational in- 
stitutions who have not measured up to this 
responsibility, just as there are a few in- 
dustrialists and individual bankers who 
have brought discredit upon their voca- 
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tions; but it would be as absurd and pre- 
posterous to indict educators as a group 
for the irresponsibility of the few in the 
teaching profession as it would be to place 
all industrialists and bankers in a group 
with a few men identified with these call- 
ings who have brought discredit upon them. 
In a long life of service as a college execu- 
tive, it is my sincere conviction that in no 
walk of life can one find a greater number 
of more loyal, devoted and conscientious 
men and women who are thoroughly de- 
voted to the public good than can be found 
in the teaching profession. 

I remind you in conclusion that a uni- 
versity has no platform to advocate and 
no creed to profess save that of the dis- 
semination of knowledge and an abiding 
belief that the truth will make men free. 
Educators everywhere understand that 
revelation comes through knowledge and 
enlarges the mental horizon; while propa- 
ganda closes the mind of the individual to 
critical judgment, arouses prejudice and 
stimulates passion. It is this conception 
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of his task that causes the educator to safe. 
guard jealously freedom of expression and 
to teach the truth with all the zeal of the 
missionary. 

The University of Oklahoma is beginning 
its forty-fifth year most auspiciously. [ 
hope this may prove to be the best year in 
the institution’s history. Each of us has a 
responsibility and an opportunity to make 
it so. A university community is a society 
of socially-minded people drawn together 
by a common interest. They should be 
capable both of cooperative and individual 
effort. If they are socially minded, they 
will work together harmoniously and sym- 
pathetically. If they are personally re- 
sponsible, they will perform every task, be 
it teaching or learning, with fidelity and 
devotion. This is what a university com- 
munity should strive to be, and I invite 
you to join me in the common task of mak- 
ing this academic year notable for its higa 
standards of intellectual accomplishment 
and adherence to the highest and the best 
in moral and spiritualistic idealism. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW RURAL 
SCHOOLS IN MEXICO 


THE new rural schools which the Mexican De- 
partment of Education plans to build along the 
border will have, according to The Christian 
Science Monitor, different features from those 
heretofore organized in other parts of the Re- 
public. 

This is due to the fact that a recent investiga- 
tion shows that Mexican children along the 
border have attended American schools. As a 
result many of these children are better versed 
in the English language than in Spanish and the 
first emphasis of the new schools will be the 
study of Mexican customs and history in an 
effort to revive the interest of the younger gen- 
eration. 

Plans for the organization of these schools in- 
clude the following: 


1. Each school will be a work center where chil- 


dren will learn a trade in addition to the regular 
curriculum work; the field, the workshop and the 
garden will be utilized, the schools endeavoring to 
raise the economic level of the community. 

2. All subjects will be adapted to the fostering 
of a true patriotism; folklore, history and geog- 
raphy will aid the Mexican child toward a new con- 
cept of his country. A thorough study of the 
Spanish language will be essential and an effort 
will be made to eliminate all slang and particularly 
‘* Americanisms’’ which have spoiled its purity. 

3. Each child entering school will have a com- 
plete personal history record which will be kept 
until he graduates. All children will be grouped 
according to type and ability. 

4. The pedagogy will be ‘‘socialistic,’’ that is 
it will stress the education of the child in relation 
to his social réle. 


The chief aim of the border schools, however, 
is said to be to prevent Mexican children from 
growing into maturity with the disadvantage of 
belonging to neither one country nor the other. 
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REPORT OF THE MOTION PICTURE 
DIVISION OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

AccorDING to the annual report to Commis- 
sioner of Education Frank P. Graves of Irwin 
Esmond, direetor of the Motion Picture Division 
of the New York State Department of Educa- 
tion, the division reviewed and licensed 1,902 
films during the year beginning on July 1, 1935, 
and ending on June 30, 1936. Of these 1,902 
films, 19 were rejected entirely; three were later 
revised and approved; eliminations were made in 
180 films upon statutory grounds. 

The net revenue to the state for the year 
amounted to $204,202.21. Receipts for the year 
were $269,931.20 and expenditures were $65,- 
728.99. Since the organization of the Motion 
Picture Commission in 1921 the total net profit 
of the state over and above all expenditures has 
been $2,070,382.64. 

The Motion Picture Division is charged with 
the reviewing and licensing of motion pictures, 
except news releases, previous to exhibition in 
New York State. It is also charged with the 
work of inspecting theaters or any place where 
motion picture films are exhibited, stored, kept 
or used, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
such films have been licensed, whether the license 
leader is displayed on the screen in accordance 
with the statute and whether eliminations have 
been made pursuant to directions of the division. 

9,366 reels were reviewed during the year, or 
more than nine million feet of film. In addition 
to the 19 pictures which were ordered rejected, 
1,452 eliminations of scenes, subtitles or dialogue 
were made. The statutory reasons for the elimi- 
nations ordered are classified as follows: in- 
decent, 522; immoral or tending to corrupt 
morals, 275; tending to incite to crime, 496; in- 
human, 101; saerilegious, 58. During the year 
five appeals were taken to the Commissioner of 
Education from the action of the director. In 
each ease, however, the action of the director was 
sustained. 

The report points out that the work of the 
division ineludes much more than appears in the 
statistical reeord, since in many instances it has 
been able to make constructive suggestions for 
the revision of pictures. 

Many foreign films were presented for review, 
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nearly all of feature length, coming from various 
countries, including Germany, England, Spain, 
Russia, France, Hungary, China, Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Sweden, Greece, Austria, Mex- 
ico and Norway. The number of foreign-made 
films inereased by more than 50 per cent. over 
the previous year. 


THE LIBRARY LAWS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


FINANCIAL support for public libraries in 
North Carolina may be provided for in several 
ways. Library appropriations by city or county 
or by city and county are made from general 
funds and included in regular city and county 
budgets as are appropriations to other educa- 
tional and social agencies. To establish a free 
county library with a special library tax, the 
following procedure is followed. 


(1) A petition signed by at least ten per cent. 
of the registered voters of the county requesting 
that such action should be presented to the Board 
of County Commissioners. 

(2) The Board of Commissioners must then sub- 
mit the question of such establishment or support, 
or both, to the voters at the next election or hold a 
special election. 

(3) If a majority of those who vote, vote in 
favor of the library, then the library must be estab- 
lished. That is, a failure to vote is not a vote 
against the library. 

(4) The Board of Commissioners must then levy 
a special tax for the library of not more than ten 
cents or not less than three cents on the one hundred 
dollars of the assessed tangible property of such 
county. 

(5) In lieu of establishing @ library by vote of 
the people, the Board of Commissioners may estab- 
lish it by petition as above provided and maintain 
it by a special tax of not less than that before 
mentioned. 

(6) When such a library has been established, 
by either method, it can not be abolished except by 
vote of the people. 

(7) In lieu of establishing or maintaining a 
library, the Board of Commissioners may enter into 
a contract with a library to make an annual appro- 
priation to it. 


These provisions regarding county libraries 
apply equally to the establishment of town or 
city libraries. 

The law further provides that two or more 
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counties may combine to establish a library 
under the provisions relating to a single county. 

When a library has been established by a 
town, city or county, then that governmental 
unit appoints a Board of Trustees to run the 
library, not more than one of whom shall be a 
member of the appointing body. 

The trustees serve without compensation. 
They elect the officers of the library; the secre- 
tary-treasurer gives bond for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties; the trustees appoint a 
librarian, assistants and other employees, they 
make annual reports to the governing body and 
in general are responsible for the proper func- 
tioning of the library. Any head librarian ap- 
pointed since 1933 has to have a librarian cer- 
tificate issued by the North Carolina Librarian 
Certification Board. 

The Board of Trustees has power to accept 
gifts, bequests and devises, but the title to such 
property vests in the governing body for the 
benefit of the library. 


SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR USE BY SEC- 
ONDARY-SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND DISCUSSION GROUPS 

THE Committee on Planning, appointed by 
the Department of Secondary-School Principals 
of the National Education Association at its 
annual meeting held in St. Louis in 1936, has 
been largely influenced by suggestions from 
men in the field to the effect that the department 
might extend helpful services in a number of 
ways. The much repeated suggestion that 
secondary-school leaders should study certain 
problems by cooperative endeavor has crystal- 
lized into an initial project whereby the com- 
mittee has planned to prepare each year signifi- 
cant topics that may profitably be considered 
at some of the meetings of affiliated organiza- 
tions and by the numerous discussion groups 
of secondary-school people which have been or- 
ganized in various sections of the country. 

Following the first meeting of the Committee 
on Planning, a letter was sent to officers of 
groups affiliated with the department and a few 
other secondary-school people asking that topics 
be proposed which are of particular significance 
this year. From the large number of proposals 
received and from the trends of thought indi- 
eated in the accompanying letters, six topics or 
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themes have been selected for the initial presen. 
tation. 

It is hoped that the discussion of such topics, 
by secondary-school people should contribute to 
(1) a wider understanding of the larger prob. 
lems of secondary education and of basic prin. 
ciples by which they may be solved, (2) new 
experimentation and investigations in secondary 
education, (3) immediate as well as ultimate in. 
fluence on secondary-school procedures and (4) 
a sense of solidarity, strength and mutual help. 
fulness resulting from the fact that a large 
number of principals are working at the same 
time on common problems. 

The topies suggested are as follows: 


1. Adapting the secondary-school curriculum to 
contemporary and developing life. 

2. Creating public opinion on secondary-school 
affairs. 

3. Making education for participation in civic 
life more effective. 

4, Present obstacles to progress in secondary 
education and the first steps in overcoming 
them. 

5. New needs and trends in educational guidance 
in secondary schools. 

6. Education for safety in secondary schools. 


The suggested plan for use in discussing these 
topics made by the committee include: (1) An 
introductory statement explaining the topic and 
pointing out its importance at the present time; 
(2) related or subordinate topics with sugges- 
tions for their presentation and discussion; (3) a 
select list of recent publications for reference 
in studying the topics. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENERAL 
EDUCATION BOARD 

In the annual report submitted by Dr. Trevor 
Arnett, president of the General Education 
Board, expenditures for the fiscal year which 
ended on June 30 were $9,489,358, or $1,995,208 
more than was appropriated in the preceding 
year. The income from invested funds during 
the year amounted to $2,648,893, an increase o! 
$195,331 over the income of the previous fiscal 
year. 

Appropriations were made of $1,252,460 for 
general education; $448,725 for child study: 
$1,345,735 for educational improvements in 
Southern states, and $475,000 for scholarships 
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and fellowships. Also appropriated was the 
previously announced item of $3,000,000 for a 
new building for the Memorial Hospital for the 
Treatment of Cancer and Allied Diseases. 

In regard to the emergency education program 
of the Federal Government, the report said : 


The year covered by this report marks the com- 
pletion of a program of aid by the General Educa- 
tion Board to a series of emergency education 
projects undertaken by the national government as 
a means of providing aid for unemployed teachers 
and of offering at the same time an opportunity 
to establish valuable new types of educational ser- 
vice. xu 

The emergency educational programs inaugu- 
rated by the government were nation-wide in extent 
and involved outlays far beyond the means of pri- 
vate agencies. General Education Board aid was 
sought not for direct operation of any phase of 
these programs, but for giving additional support 
to national organizations and other educational 
bodies, which by cooperating with governmental 
agencies in devising techniques, in coordinating ex- 
tensive teaching activities, and above all in fur- 
nishing the necessary educational materials, could 
help to make the work of the government more 
effective. 

The government emergency education program 
dealt with the pre-school and post-school years, with 
vocational and rehabilitation work, with educa- 
tional aid to youths who had left school in need of 
work but had been unable to find any, and with the 
education of adults, especially parents and workers. 

In these extensions of normal educational effort, 
broad movements were started and policies laid 
down, opening the way for a well-planned advance 
in educational work for which in the normal course 
of events, it might have been necessary to wait for 
years, 


The board cooperated in the Federal program 
to the extent of about $500,000 up to June 30. 
Of this amount more than one fourth went to 
nursery school and parent education work, less 
than one fourth went to educational aid for un- 
employed youth and more than half to adult and 
general education projects. 

Among the appropriations reported in the 
field of general education was one of $140,000, 
expendable over a five-year period in support of 
the Progressive Education Association’s study of 
the success in college of students. 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE CELEBRA- 
TION OF THE BICENTENNIAL OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., president of the Phila- 
delphia National Bank, who is chairman of the 
Bicentennial Committee of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has announced that more than two 
hundred men and women from fifteen states and 
a number of foreign countries have accepted in- 
vitations to membership in the committee. 

This committee will cooperate with the Board 
of Trustees of the university in planning the 
celebration of the anniversary which will take 
place in 1940. It will also aid in furthering a 
movement designed to strengthen the educational 
program of the university. 

Dr. William M. Guildford, of Lebanon, Pa., 
the oldest living graduate of the university, who 
will celebrate his one hundred and fourth birth- 
day on November 26, is a member of the com- 
mittee. He graduated in 1852, when the univer- 
sity had a faculty of eighty-one members and a 
student registration of less than five hundred. 
Among state and city officials in Pennsylvania 
serving on the committee are: Governor George 
H. Earle, Attorney General Charles J. Margi- 
otti, Dr. Luther A. Harr, secretary of banking; 
Dr. Lester K. Ade, superintendent of public in- 
struction; Mayor S. Davis Wilson, of Philadel- 
phia, and Mayor Cornelius D. Seully, of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Other members of the committee include: Dr. 
Leo S. Rowe, director-general of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union; Dr. Frank Aydelotte, president of 
Swarthmore College; Dr. W. W. Comfort, presi- 
dent of Haverford College; Dr. David L. Edsall, 
dean emeritus of the Harvard Medical School; 
Quo Taichi, Chinese Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain; the Most Rev. James De Wolf Perry, of 
Providence, R. I., presiding bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States; 
Dr. J. Usang Ly, president of Chiao-Tung Uni- 
versity, Shanghai, China; William S. Paley, 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
and Governor C. Douglass Buck, of Delaware. 


AWARD TO DEAN GILDERSLEEVE OF 
THE GOLD MEDAL OF THE AMER- 
ICAN WOMAN’S ASSOCIATION 


DEAN VirGINIA C. GILDERSLEEVE, of Barnard 
College, Columbia University, received on No- 
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vember 16 the sixth gold medal awarded an- 
nually by the American Woman’s Association of 
New York City “for outstanding achievement in 
her own field by a woman in the metropolitan 
area during the year.” 

The presentation was made by Miss Mary Vail 
Andress at the tenth annual Friendship Dinner 
of the association, which was given at its elub- 
house. 

Miss Andress read the following citation: 


Virginia Crocheron Gildersleeve, Bachelor of 
Arts, Master of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy, Doctor 
of Literature, Doctor of Laws: It is my high privi- 
lege, in the name of the American Women’s Asso- 
ciation Achievement Awards Committee, to present 
to you this medal as a recognition of the wise and 
generous use you have made of your eminent abili- 
ties. 

We recognize you as a gifted scholar in varied 
fields of English and Latin literature, but we honor 
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you still more for your vision which has broadened 
the scope of women’s opportunities. 

We recognize you as a thinker who moves eagerly 
in the higher reaches of the mind; a speaker of 
precision and charm, with a persuasiveness that 
results in action; a teacher who develops in her 
students the ardor of literary creation; an executive 
who achieves her goal through cooperative enthu- 
siasm; but we honor you still more for the example 
you have set in the personal sense of responsibility 
in society. 

With this medal we bestow upon you our affec- 
tions, and through it we express tangibly our pride 
in the high quality of citizenship which you so com- 
pletely represent. 


After the presentation Dr. Gildersleeve made 
an address in which she defended the practice 
of requiring a liberal arts education covering 
from two to four years as a preliminary to voca- 
tional or professional training. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Nobel prize in physies for 1936 has been 
awarded jointly to Dr. Carl David Anderson, of 
the California Institute of Technology, and Dr. 
V. F. Hess, of the University of Innsbruck, dis- 
coverer of cosmic radiation in 1912; Dr. Ander- 
son was twenty-seven years old when he dis- 
covered the positron, or positive electron, in 
1932, while investigating cosmic rays. 

THE Nobel prize in chemistry for 1936 has 
been awarded to Dr. Peter Debye, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Dr. Debye, known for the 
Debye-Huckle theory in physical chemistry, gave 
an address at the Harvard Tercentenary cele- 
bration. 

Tue Nobel prize in literature was conferred 
on Eugene O’Neill, the dramatist. He is the 
second American to win this prize. Sinclair 
Lewis, the novelist, received it in 1930. 


THE installation of Dr. William Alexander 
Robb Kerr as president of the University of 
Alberta was attended by dignitaries of church 
and state, educationists from all parts of Canada 
and representatives of eastern and western uni- 
versities. He was declared president by A. C. 
Rutherford, veteran chancellor and first premier 
of the province. Dr. Kerr has been associated 
with the university for twenty-seven years, 


twenty-two of them as dean of the Faculty of 
Arts. 


Srr Tarn CoLQuHOUN was installed as Lord 
Rector of the University of Glasgow on October 
23. 


Proressor A. ANTON FRIEDRICH has been ap- 
pointed director of the division of unified studies 
in the Washington Square College of New York 
University. Professor Friedrich succeeds Har- 
lan Logan, who was recently given leave of ab- 
sence from the university to become editor of 
Scribner’s Magazine. Professor Friedrich has 
been a member of the department of economics 
since 1927; Professor Sampson K. Barrett, of 
the College of Engineering, has become assistant 
dean in charge of the evening engineering di- 
vision. 


Dr. Howarp R. Taytor, head of the depart- 
ment of psychology of the University of Ore- 
gon, was recently appointed assistant dean of the 
Graduate Division of the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education. 


Kennetu C. McArruor, of Sterling, has been 
appointed assistant professor of rural sociology 
at the Massachusetts State College. During 
1910-19 Mr. McArthur was a chaplain in the 
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U.S. Army and is at present chaplain with the 
rank of captain in the Massachusetts National 
Guard. He has held posts as rural secretary and 
executive secretary of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Churches, chairman of town and country 
department of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches and secretary of the New England 
Town and Country Church Commission. 


Dr. Witu1am E. Ritter, emeritus professor 
of zoology at the University of California and 
emeritus director of the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography, an honorary president of Science 
Service, celebrated his eightieth birthday on No- 
vember 19. 


Dr. George Henry Fox, for many years a 
member of the faeulty of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Columbia University, cele- 
brated his ninetieth birthday on October 8. Dr. 
Fox was clinical professor of diseases of the 
skin from 1881 to 1904 and professor of derma- 
tology from 1904 to 1907. 


The Pennsylvania School Journal reports the 
retirement from active service of Sallie H. Vil- 
lee, of the Bethlehem public schools, after a con- 
tinuous service of forty years; of M. Ella Nevin, 
teacher of the first grade in the Greene-Dreher 
Vocational School, with a record of forty-eight 
years of teaching in the schools of northeastern 
Pennsylvania; of Flora Johnson, after forty-two 
years of teaching in the primary department of 
the Foxburg schools; of Miriam M. Moorhead, 
since 1927 head of the department of mathe- 
matics of the Hannah Penn Junior High School 
of York, previously for thirty-six years teacher 
in the York elementary schools, and of Mrs. 
Madge S. MeMichael, for many years an ele- 
mentary principal in the Butler schools, who 
began her career as a primary teacher in 1894. 


H. Frank Hark, supervising principal of the 
Camp Hill schools, has been named director of 
secondary education in the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Publie Instruction. He succeeds 
James A. Newpher, who has been appointed 
director of professional licensing. L. J. Kline, 
supervising principal of the Williamstown 
schools, has become principal of the Camp Hill 
schools. 


W. StepHen Tuomas, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, has been appointed 
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director of the new educational department of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia. His assistant will be Arthur E. New- 
bold 3d, of Philadelphia. The department is 
being developed through gifts made last spring. 
Mr. Thomas will study the educational oppor- 
tunities of the academy and survey the work 
done by comparable institutions elsewhere. 


Dean G. ACHESON, of Washington, D. C., has 
been elected a member of the Yale Corporation. 
From 1919 to 1921 he was secretary to Mr. 
Justice Brandeis in Washington and since the 
latter year has been a partner in the law firm 
of Covington, Burling and Rublee and its suc- 
cessor. From May to November, 1933, he served 
as under secretary of the U. S. Treasury. 


ProFessors GreorGE E. Myers and Marshall 
L. Byrn, of the University of Michigan, have 
been making a survey of industrial arts and 
vocational education in Kalamazoo, at the re- 
quest of the Board of Education and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, with a view to possible ex- 
pansions of the educational program. 


THE Laetare Medal, awarded annually by the 
University of Notre Dame to a Catholic layman 
who has rendered distinguished service to the 
church and nation, was presented on November 
7 to Richard Reid, editor of the Bulletin of the 
Catholic Laymen’s Association of Georgia. The 
presentation was made by the Most Reverend 
Gerald P. O’Hara, Bishop of Savannah. 


Henry W. Lanier, New York City, formerly 
editor of The Golden Book, has been awarded 
the first prize of $1,000 of the tenth anniversary 
children’s program contest of the National 
Broadeasting Company. His script, “The Brav- 
est of the Brave,” was adapted from his book 
for children, “The Book of Bravery.” <A second 
prize of $500 was awarded to Samuel J. 
Shumer, teacher of speech, New York City. 
Miss Helen Platt, of Portland, Ore., took the 
third prize of $400; Miss Pauline Gibson, of the 
editorial staff of the Scholastic magazine, won 
the fourth prize of $300; Richard Howells Wat- 
kins, of Riverside, Conn., the fifth prize of $200, 
and Berton Braley, poet, New York City, the 
sixth prize of $100. The prize-winning scripts 
will be used for children’s programs by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company within the next 
few months. 
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FRANK Roscoe, who has retired under the 
age-limit rule from the secretaryship of the 
British Teachers’ Registration Council after 
nearly twenty-four years’ service, was recently 
presented by present and former members and 
officers of the council with a silver salver of 
Georgian design, suitably inscribed, as a token 
of their esteem. The speakers included Lord 
Gorell and Sir Michael Sadler (formerly chair- 
men), Sir Ross Barker (chairman), A. A. 
Somerville and W. D. Bentliff, who made the 
presentation. Mr. Roscoe is succeeded as secre- 
tary by R. A. Spencer, who was formerly mem- 
ber of parliament for St. Helens Division of 
Lancashire. 


Dr. JAMES T. SHOTWELL, director of the divi- 
sion of economics and history of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, has re- 
turned to the United States. While in Europe 
he visited Germany and attended the Geneva 
Conference on Labor Conditions, called by the 
International Labor Organization. 


JoHN J. MartrHews, assistant professor of 
engineering extension at the Pennsylvania State 
College, has been granted a year’s leave of ab- 
sence to organize a complete training program 
for the Panama Canal Zone Commission. He 
will establish apprentice training courses in some 
trades and adult educational courses in others. 


Sir SypNeEY COCKERELL, director of the Fitz- 
william Museum, has been appointed as London 
adviser to the Felton Bequest for the next three 
years and left for Melbourne on November 7 to 
consult the trustees. The Felton Bequest to the 
National Art Gallery of Victoria is the largest 
single bequest fund in the Empire for the pur- 
chase of art treasures, having an income of 
£26,000 (Australian) a year. Two years’ in- 
come is now available for spending. Since it 
was established under the will of Alfred Felton, 
£493,750 has been spent upon works of art, 
books, furniture, glass and porcelain. 


Dr. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, president of 
Yale University, was one of the principal speak- 
ers at a dinner given on the occasion of the one 
hundred and sixty-eighth anniversary of the 
founding of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York. 


Dr. Harry Woopsurn CuHase, chancellor of 
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New York University, was the principal speakey 
at a meeting of the New York City Schoolmas. 
ters Club on November 14. 


Dr. Joun W. WITHERS, dean of the Schoo] of 
Edueation of New York University, addresseq 
the university’s Beta Pi chapter of Kappa Delt, 
Pi on November 7 on “Present Educational Poli. 
cies.” 


A THREE-CORNERED arrangement for exchange 
of lectures by professors of English has beey 
announced by President Winfred G. Leutner, of 
Western Reserve University, with Western Re. 
serve University, Cornell University and the Uni. 
versity of Toronto. Under the arrangement, Dr. 
J. Holly Hanford, of Western Reserve Univer. 
sity, will lecture at the University of Toronto 
on November 26, 27 and 28 on “Milton and the 
Elizabethan Lyric”; Dr. W. C. DeVane, pro- 
fessor of English at Cornell University, will go 
to Western Reserve University the early part of 
the second term to lecture on Browning, and 
Dr. A. S. P. Woodhouse, of the University of 
Toronto, will lecture on Milton early next year 
at Cornell University. 


ARLAND Deyett WEEKS, dean of the School o/ 
Education at the North Dakota Agricultura! 
College, Fargo, died on November 13. He was 
sixty-four years old. After his graduation in 
1901, Dr. Weeks taught at Berea College and at 
the Valley City State Normal School, Nori 
Dakota. He was appointed associate professor 
of English at North Dakota Agricultural Col. 
lege in 1907 and ten years later was named dean 
of the School of Education. 


Dr. CuarK Lincoun Herron, dean of Hills 
dale College, Mich., died on November 13. He 
was seventy-five years old. Dr. Herron became 
connected with the college as registrar in 1902; 
he was acting president of the college from 19°. 
to 1933. 


Proressor StevtA A. McCarruy, chairma! 
of the department of education of Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, died on November 13 at the age 
of sixty-four years. Dr. McCarthy, who was 
a member of the first class graduated from 
Goucher College, had been a member of the 
department for twenty years. 


Dr. JoHN HupBarp Loan, superintendent 0! 
schools at Newark, N. J., and formerly Con- 
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missioner of Edueation for the State of New 
Jersey, died suddenly while motoring on No- 
vember 16. He was fifty-nine years old. 


Dr. Cuirrorp J. Scort, superintendent of 
East Orange, N. J., schools and an authority on 
secondary education, died on November 11 at the 
age of fifty-six years. As superintendent of 
Kast Orange schools, Dr. Scott installed a junior 
high school system. During his régime the 
Vernon L. Davey junior high school was built 
and he was instrumental in obtaining municipal 
authorization for a new junior high school, 
which is now under construction. 


A proNZE statue of Benjamin Franklin, mod- 
eled in heroie size by James Earle Fraser, will 
be unveiled in Franklin Hall, the memorial 
chamber of Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, on 
his birthday, January 17. The formation of a 
permanent committee which will have charge of 
the dedication and which will continue to work 
for extension of the principles and influence of 
Franklin was recommended to the board of man- 
agers of the institute at a conference held on 
November 9 by representatives of the institute, 
the Poor Richard Club and the Benjamin Frank. 
lin Memorial, Ine. 


THe extent to which aviation as a profession 
has been stimulated by the British Government’s 
air rearmament program is reflected, according 
to the London Times, in the fifth annual report 
of the College of Aeronautical Engineering. The 
principal, C. H. Roberts, states that the de- 
mands for admission to the college now exceed 
the accommodation. The engineering shops at 
Chelsea have been enlarged to allow an addi- 
tional 50 students to be admitted to the first part 
of the college training. The college premises at 
Brooklands are also to be enlarged in accordance 
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with plans now in preparation, and it is hoped 
that by the end of this year they will accommo- 
date half as many pupils again as at. present. 
The demand by the industry for students from 
the college has much exceeded the number com- 
pleting their training, it is stated. Forty com- 
pleted their training during the year, and every 
one who qualified has entered a suitable appoint- 
ment on leaving, the salaries ranging from £150 
to £400 a year. At present 229 students are 
under instruction—131 at Chelsea, 72 on air- 
craft and aerodrome work at Brooklands and 26 
with aireraft firms which cooperate with the col- 
lege in the final stage of training. Five first 
places were taken by students of the college in 
the examinations of the Royal Aeronautical 
Society. 

The Christian Science Monitor states that in 
view of the grave situation of a number of 
Cuban students who are now under arrest by the 
government and threatened with execution, Dr. 
Luis Chico Goerne, president of the National 
University of Mexico, has written to the Pan 
American Union in Washington, urging that 
that body act to save the students. The students 
are under arrest for revolutionary activities and 
Dr. Goerne points out that the present laws of 
Cuba inflict the eapital penalty for such an of- 
fense and permit the accused no recourse to the 
courts for protection. Moreover, according to 
the law, execution may follow arrest at any time. 
“The University of Mexico is not able to remain 
indifferent to this state of affairs,” he states in a 
letter addressed to Pedro de Alba, new vice-pres- 
ident of the Pan American Union in Washing- 
ton. Dr. Goerne urges that the Pan American 
Union use its influence to intervene with the 
Cuban government and “for reasons of human- 
ity” request the suspension of the executions. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


MODERN INVENTIONS IN THE 
LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
THERE is at present wide-spread interest in 
the pedagogical aspects of language teaching, 
and there has been some discussion of the part 
which visual and oral aids can play in the new 
language program. But there has been little or 
ho attempt to use modern inventions other than 





as accessories. Whatever use has been made of 
the phonograph, radio, dictaphone, stereopticon 
and moving-picture has been largely incidental, 
and has therefore been dependent upon the whim 
or skill of individual instructors. Thus for a 
long time past teachers have done no more with 
the radio and movie than to announce that a 
foreign film is in town or forewarn of an impor- 
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tant international broadcast. The stereopticon 
of late has either fallen into disuse, or is used 
solely for supplementary lectures on so-called 
cultural subjects. As for the dictaphone and 
phonograph, they are used, if at all, only in 
advanced courses to enable students to improve 
their pronunciation by imitation. All these 
things are worthy enough in themselves, but they 
represent no real absorption of modern inven- 
tions into the teaching program. In other 
words, there has been, as the scientist would say, 
a technological lag in the language field. 

It was not always thus. When the stereopti- 
con was first widely known, there was a consider- 
able attempt on the part of language teachers to 
acquire and use what was then thought to be an 
indispensable instrument. In general the same 
has been true of the motion-picture projector. 
Whenever possible, school and college heads have 
acquired machines for the showing of both sound 
and silent movies. But the language teachers 
have never used either device in anything but a 
haphazard way. Most of the articles written to 
describe the results of using illustrated lectures, 
travel movies, and the like, show that we have 
not passed beyond considering such a procedure 
as a supplementary or interest-getting technique. 
This is the height of our technological flight. 
Small wonder, then, that administrators have 
been slow to provide language departments with 
expensive equipment. Little demand for such 
equipment comes from the teachers themselves, 
and the administrator knows that when vast 
sums have been expended there will be less use 
made of the new devices than would be true of 
an additional bulletin board or a new filing case. 
Further, the language teacher has usually im- 
plied by his silence an almost Olympian disdain 
for “gadgets.” 

Meanwhile the science departments of our 
schools and colleges have profited by the indif- 
ference of their language colleagues. Without 
malice they have pressed their demands until 
they have got control of the lion’s share of 
the yearly appropriation for new equipment. 
What is more, they have shown by reasonably 
intelligent expenditure of the funds allotted 
them that they deserve all they get. Their labo- 
ratories, however shabby, have more modern 
equipment than all the other departments com- 
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bined. And we language instructors are so use 
to this state of affairs that a ratio of one dollar 
for languages to fifteen for science seems to us q ° 
proper proportion. Is it not perhaps time that 
we made an assault upon the budget? We wil! 
have to do so if we are to do away with the 
technological lag. 

Before any demands may be reasonably made 
for a bigger language appropriation, it is abso. 
lutely necessary for us to undertake a thorough 
study of the possibilities inherent in a mecha- 
nized program. Demands for expensive appara- 
tus can only be justified by objectives, and as 
long as our objective is the puerile one of adding 
some interest-getting devices to our program, it 
is likely that administrators will turn a deaf ear 
to all appeals for funds. On the other hand, a 
well-defined spending plan, and some stated 
objectives, will probably have a hearing. 

In formulating objectives for a language pro- 
gram which will use radio, phonograph and 
motion picture as an integral part of the course 
of study, we may take a leaf from the science 
teacher’s book. Two facts concerning the 
method of the science course seem relevant here. 
(1) Science departments demand and get a sepa- 
rate room to house their equipment. (2) The 
work of the classroom and of the laboratory are 
integrated in such a way that what is taught in 
the classroom is almost simultaneously demon- 
strated in the laboratory. Both these procedures 
ean be utilized in language work, but first we 
must decide what should constitute a well- 
planned language or humanities laboratory. 

The question is not easy to answer, for in s0 
far as I know a properly established laboratory 
of the sort I am proposing does not exist, and 
no more than an outline for the project can be 
given here. 

In a college with which the writer was but 
recently associated, a beginning was made by 
buying a projector for film slides, acquiring 4 
dark room and setting up apparatus for making 
film slides. This step was taken in anticipation 
of the day when we hoped to turn out material 
for illustrated lectures on demand and at little 
cost, thus reviving in a new form the disused 
stereopticon lecture technique. As a second 

1 This process has been described by the writer 2 


an article entitled ‘‘Why not More Illustrated Le: 
tures,’’ French Review, April, 1936. 
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step, an old phonograph was rebuilt to accom- 
modate simple record-making and record-play- 
ing apparatus. This involved the installation 
of a radio amplifier with tone and volume con- 
trol and the buying of a microphone and a set 
of blank records. With this equipment we 
planned to have students hear recordings and 
make some of their own at various stages in their 
language learning. An all-wave radio with an 
international range, and the most modern sound 
movie equipment were also down on our “must” 
list, but for the time being there were no funds 
available for their purchase. These were our 
main acquisitions and objectives for a humani- 
ties laboratory, and though much that we had 
was crude, and without adequate housing, it was, 
as I have said, a beginning. Cooperating were 
the departments of French, Spanish and En- 
glish, with combined financial resources totaling 
less than one fourth of the annual appropriation 
of any one of the four science departments. 

For the proper use of even so crude a labora- 
tory as ours promised to be, a radical departure 
in language teaching would be necessary. The 
occasional movie or foreign broadcast no longer 
seems an adequate use of one’s resources. Illus- 
trated lectures ought to be written into the sylla- 
bus. The playing of records should be scheduled. 
In sum, all visual and oral aids together should 
be worked into the language course so thoroughly 
that they become an integral part of it. This is 
even true of radio and movies, though they are 
infinitely more difficult to use. One would want, 
for example, short films that could be used in 
the classroom to demonstrate a given vocabulary. 
In radio one would want specially prepared 
broadeasts at convenient hours, with a script in 
the hands of both student and teacher. Neither 
of these things exists, nor are they likely to for 
some time to come. 

But lack of suitable material and of available 
funds are not the only obstacle to a laboratory 
program for languages. We must have the 
cooperation of trained engineers, for few lan- 
guage teachers are skilled technicians. But even 
with these handicaps some progress can be made. 
The experiments I have described seem to me to 
be a step in the right direction, and each person 
in the field can take the same step by making 
more use of the visual and oral aids that are 
already at hand. Thus by using whatever we 
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possess, and planning uses for and demanding 
whatever else we need, we may in time be able 
to work out a wholly new type of language 
course. 
L. CLarK KEATING 
MONTICELLO COLLEGE 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 

Our traditional programs and processes of 
education in publie schools by which children 
and youth are prepared for adulthood will not 
suffice to-day. An educated electorate is the 
indispensable requisite for an intelligent public 
opinion in a democracy. An intelligent public 
opinion can not be achieved in a complex indus- 
trial order by the education of children alone. 
We seem to think that nothing much to improve 
conditions ean be done until the present genera- 
tion dies off and a new generation succeeds. 
This is a vain delusion: The next generation will 


‘not show any advance in mind if the mind of the 


present generation is static. It thus becomes 
necessary to make definite provisions for the 
publie education of adults in civie problems. 
The old theory was that the adult mind could 
accept the truth undiluted. It would then filter 
down to the child. The modern theory holds that 
truth is most easily planted in receptive inex- 
perienced minds. This probably is true in so 
far as fundamental basic truths are concerned. 
This type of teaching and information becomes 
more or less standardized. However, the kind 
of standard information gained by youth is not 
the kind of information which readily adapts 
itself to the growing way of life of a democracy. 
The fundamental objects of adolescent and 
adult education differ widely. The adolescent 
has been standardized to conform to rules, 
marks, courses, degrees. The adult is already _ 
placed socially and economically. He needs no 
further standardization. He needs a stimulus 
to personal growth, not conclusions, as much as 
opening vistas. He no longer belongs to an 
“additive” or “positional” culture (farmer). 
He belongs to a transformational culture (indus- 
trial life—Fulton, Whitney, Edison, Carnegie, 
Ford). 
“directional.” Naturally such education can not 


end with youth. Twenty years after youth has aa 
learned to trace social changes, the whole scene — 


will have changed. The man of forty must have 


Education for this culture must be —— 
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this “feel” of civilization going somewhere. He 
must be equipped to be an observer of social 
consequences, or else he as a citizen must dele- 
gate this power to some one else. The minute 
he does this he no longer is an intelligent adult 
citizen of a democracy. 

Democracy is a government by the people. 
The problem of democracy is really a problem of 
education. Democracy does not live by tradi- 
tion. It lives by change. The minor things of 
life are fixed during youth—manners are fixed, 
but morals demand realistic lite experiences. 
You may fix certain wise sayings, but philosophy 
takes a lifetime to fix. The major things of life 
—of a democracy—must be supplied continu- 
ously with life. 

It is an illusion that one who has left college 
with an A.B. degree is equipped to meet the 
practical problems of life. It also is an illusion 
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that the routine of the average business and 
social life affords an adequate supplement. Life 
is beset with problems, personal, social, political, 
of unexampled complexity. This complexity can 
only be met and solved through a liberation of 
mind to a non-standardized, “directional” culture 
for the adult. 

Unless we here in America adopt the principle 
that democracy is a way of life and that this 
way of life is so beset with problems that can 
only be solved by actual life realities and experi- 
ences which must be guided, constantly, we are 
not going to have a democracy very much longer. 
Dictatorship thrives on emotion; democracy 
thrives according to the degree of directed gui- 
dance provided for the adult throughout life. 

H. O. Drerricu 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
NorRIsToOwN, Pa. 


QUOTATIONS 


PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATIONS IN 
AN UNBALANCED WORLD 


In considering the adequacy of present and 
future philanthropic resources, some considera- 
tion must be given to the past, present and 
future attitude of potential recipients, institu- 
tional or individual. There is a growing belief, 
based on something more than a rationalizing 
of the inevitable, that our universities will gain 
rather than lose by adopting a less costly and 
pretentious scale of doing things. Whatever 
contributes to a prestige that will tend to attract 
the élite among teachers and students alike is 
legitimate and worthy, and so is whatever con- 
tributes to the opportunities for the individual 
in the institution; but to what degree do sumptu- 
ous dormitories and dining halls, palatial class- 
room and laboratory buildings, the appointment 
of ordinary people to extraordinary professor- 
ships, rarissima in the library, really contribute 
to the prestige that matters? 

A second pertinent factor is the degree of 
cooperation among colleges and universities. 
While no generalization is ever wholly fair, it 
is essentially true that though American scholars 
and research workers are notably cooperative. 
American scholarly institutions have until very 


recently been notably uncooperative. The items 
in a college or university budget first to dis- 
appear in days of falling income are those dedi- 
cated to the joint support of desirable enter- 
prises. A policy of rugged individualism has 
furnished the pattern which each institution has 
chosen to follow. College libraries have dupli- 
cated costly and little used books and journals 
already in nearby collections; departments have 
been “rounded out,” to adopt their own phrase, 
not because of any recognizable demand but to 
match or surpass the offerings of their neighbors. 
With the depression has come at least the begin- 
nings of a change in attitude, which is to the 
good, but there is need to recognize more widely 
throughout the country the principle which 
should underlie the present evidences of coopera- 
tion, and to apply that principle more generally. 
A case in point is the support of circulating art 
exhibitions. It would be a negligible hardship 
for each college in the United States to eut down 
its professorships by one, each university by 
two, and if as a vacancy occurred in some deco- 
rative but really unessential field this were left 
unfilled, it would not be many years before this 
would provide the funds for cooperative enter- 
prises which would immensely broaden the op- 
portunities of faculty and student alike with 
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reference to art exhibits, music, drama, visiting 
lectureships, facilities for field work and foreign 
study, and for scholarly publication. 

Still another factor is the attitude of institu- 
tions and individuals toward activities which are 
other than routine in character. Any one in 
middle life who is at all familiar with the prog- 
ress of scholarship and research in the United 
States ean recall what happened, say thirty 
years ago, When a young, competent and ambi- 
tious person struck a new “lead.” He (women 
didn’t have much of a chance in those days, so 
it is not necessary to worry about our pro- 
nouns), he rejoiced in his heart at the challenge 
and the opportunity, and went to work with all 
his might, using what time he could beg, borrow 
or steal without actually losing his job, and with 
the materials at hand, whatever they might be. 
It never occurred to him to ask either for en- 
dorsement by committees or boards or councils 
as a preliminary to going to work, or to be 
relieved from other duties, or to present a budget 
of what money would be needed before opera- 
tions could start. In those days, when a schol- 
arly or professional society had an idea, it, also, 
developed the idea with the voluntary services 
of its members and with the material at hand, 
and the money, if any, in hand. 

Now it may frankly be admitted that such a 
state of affairs had its elements of weakness. 
It is neither economical nor efficient for a highly 
qualified individual to do twopenny chores, and 
the old way of doing things involved, sometimes, 
hardship not only upon the man with the idea, 
but upon others. There was certainly neglect 
of undergraduate students, and there must have 
been other complications. In the earlier period, 
too, there were workers who received help, both 
in money and in other ways, and to-day there 
must be many instances of men and women who 
are going ahead in the old-fashioned way. Nor 
is the writer attempting to relieve the foundation 
from future obligations to research. Some ideas 
can not be tried out at all without expensive ap- 
paratus, or costly travel, and there will always 
be plenty to do in following up and developing 
enterprises already begun in a modest way. It 
may, however, be fair to ask whether in com- 
paring the typical enterprises of the two periods, 
there has not been a definite swing in the diree- 
tion indicated, and whether in the future the ele- 


ment of spontaneity, of élan vital, more in evi- 
dence under the old order than in later days of 
subsidized research, may not again be expected 
to resume its real importance. It all goes back 
to the homely truth that money, from whatever 
source received and for whatever purpose ap- 
plied, is always secondary in significance to the 
individual with an idea and with the character 
and determination to carry it out. 

The last of these general considerations has to 
do with the relations between a foundation and 
its policies and a bewildered world—a world in 
which men’s thoughts are in confusion and its 
institutions out of balance. The responsibility 
lying upon the trustees of a foundation for the 
selection of objects to support is never a light 
one; it is doubly heavy at times when the world 
is as it is to-day. Is it inertia or cowardice which 
continues to-day the support of enterprises in 
such fields as adult education, bibliographic re- 
search, the appreciation of art and music, or is 
it, rather, a sound instinct? Last year, Sir 
Josiah Stamp made the commencement address 
at the University of California. In this address, 
among other memorable statements, he said: 
“The need of an unbalanced age is surely above 
all a steady stream of influence from balanced 
minds and lives. . . . ‘The balanced life in an 
unbalanced age,’ is fit to be written over all 
porticos of learning.” 

Certainly the world to-day has more than its 
normal share of unbalanced men and women. 
Fundamental changes with roots going back for 
decades have been tending to break down the 
family and religious controls upon which west- 
ern civilization had so long relied. Changes in 
the character of human occupations in the diree- 
tion of mass production and huge commercial 
organizations, as contrasted with the creative 
work of the craftsman and the all-round activi- 
ties of the old-fashioned tradesman or farmer, 
have been tending to reduce the variety in detail 
and the direct responsibilities of everyday life. 
And superimposed upon all these long-time 
trends we have the phenomenon of the so-called 
Lost Generation. Indeed, so far as the normal 
processes of education are concerned there are 
really three lost generations, running one into 
another: that of the war; that of the excited 
and largely fictitious prosperity of the twenties; 
and that of the depression. With all these faec- 
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tors at work, it is small wonder that the prin- 
ciples and practices of democracy have experi- 
enced so cruel a set-back, or that millions of 
men and women the world over seem willing to 
permit dictators, or dictatorial groups, to do 
their thinking for them. 

If the way were clear for foundation trustees 
to make telling contributions toward balance in 
the world itself, the answer would be easy, but 
the way is not clear. It is indeed none too clear 
how far we can contribute toward balancing in- 
dividual lives, particularly the individual lives 
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of these lost generations, but surely it is only 
by applying the very best that we have jp 
imagination and in intellect to our processes of 
education that we can hope to be of real service, 
In the light of what has actually been accom. 
plished, we can at least tackle the problem with 
courage, if not with complete confidence, and jn 
the hope that the balanced men and women ip 
the world will, before too long, find a way to 
balance the world itself once again.—President 
Frederick P. Keppel in his report to the trustees 
of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF URBAN 
UNIVERSITIES 

THE tremendous increase throughout the en- 
tire world as well as the United States in the 
number of large cities and the problems and 
opportunities which this urbanization presents 
for higher education were the chief themes at 
the 1936 meeting of the Association of Urban 
Universities, held at the Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
on November 9 and 10. Twenty-five member in- 
stitutions in all sections of the country were 
represented by about twice as many delegates 
at the business session, with many others at- 
tending the three general sessions and the an- 
nual dinner on the evening of November 9. 

Wayne University was host and had the dele- 
gates and a number of their wives as guests at 
the dinner, at a luncheon and on auto bus trips 
to several automobile plants, the Edison Insti- 
tute Museum and the historical Greenfield Vil- 
lage developed by Henry Ford. 

There were four addresses or papers which 
developed the broad theme of increasing urban- 
ization and its educational implications, pre- 
sented by Dr. Frederick Fisher, a Detroit clergy- 
man; Dr. Frederic Siedenburg, executive dean 
of the University of Detroit; Dr. Charles L. 
Spain, executive vice-president of Wayne Uni- 
versity; and Dr. Walton C. John, of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

Approaching his topie from the angle of an 
American who has spent twenty-five years in 
India and other foreign countries, Dr. Fisher, in 
the main dinner address, declared that a remark- 
able phenomenon of the period since 1900 has 


been the growth of large cities; that this urban- 
ization is breaking down practically every sec- 
tional culture; and that the universities have a 
responsibility and an opportunity to give a 
world culture to the populations within their 
range. 

Dr. Fisher began by saying that municipal life 
as we now know it did not exist in the ancient 
world. Jerusalem, even at the height of power 
under David and Solomon, “was only a village 
compared with the size of great cities of the 
present”; Athens was a small city-state; and 
the capital Rome was not great in point of popu- 
lation. The older civilizations and cultures 
centered about pastoral and agricultural life. 

Very recently there has come a wide-spread 
trend toward urbanization. In 1900 there were 
only eleven cities in the world having a popula- 
tion of a million or more; to-day, said Dr. 
Fisher, there are three times as many. He cited 
as sharing in this trend not only the nations of 
western civilization but India, Japan and Soviet 
Russia. He told of the rapid growth of Cal- 
cutta, formerly a small city which now possesses 
over a million inhabitants and a university of 
38,000 students who attend lectures in English 
and take examinations set and graded by the 
University of Cambridge. He said that Japan’s 
population of seventy-five millions is centering 
in urban areas and, because of improved health 
conditions, is growing tremendously. In Russia, 
which he has visited recently, Dr. Fisher found 
that the older rural life is changing, that the new 
power of the Soviet government is enhanced by 
urbanization. Moscow, formerly not a very large 
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city, is now an immense center of population 
from which there is published a daily newspaper 
having a cireulation of over four million copies. 

Urbanization in the United States is proceed- 
ing apace, with consequent problems of health, 
crime and the passing of the sectional culture 
which was so strong a factor in the earlier life 
of the nation, a culture such as that of Puritan 
New England. It is a responsibility of the 
urban university, Dr. Fisher declared, to help 
the cities meet these new changes, to extend its 
influence so that patterns of integrity and civic 
duty are formed among citizens, so that a world 
culture replaces the disappearing sectional cul- 
tures. The speaker pointed out that, as never 
before, the large cities of America are drawing 
the eream of ability to them; that leadership now 
centers there in science, literature and the arts. 
He indicated the great research laboratories, the 
libraries, the art museums which large cities 
possess as indicative of the cultural primacy of 
the cities and as affording also a great advantage 
for the students of urban universities. 

The responsibility of the urban university in 
the civie life of the community was stressed in 
an address at the luncheon of November 9, given 
by Father Siedenburg on the subject, “Urban 
Universities and Urban Politics.” A former 
Chieagoan, Father Siedenburg has been promi- 
nent as an arbiter in local labor disputes since 
oming to the University of Detroit. The type 
of men elected and appointed to administer the 
affairs of a city is determined in considerable 
measure, the speaker thought, by the influence 
of local edueation. Asking the question why one 
city languishes and another flourishes under the 
same economie conditions, he found an answer 
in the character of the energy and civic pride 
of the successful eity. As the modern city pre- 
sents vast problems in the provision of water 
supply, sanitation, slum clearance and general 
health, the doctrine must constantly be set forth 
that efficieney is essential. Honesty and civic 
pride were listed as two other vital factors. 
Among American cities which have made notable 
contributions in efficient and honest civie ad- 
ministration, Father Siedenburg named Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee and Dayton. He then 
dwelt upon the ways in which the university 
within the city may serve in the promotion of 
the community’s highest good. Courses in the 





field of government should be offered to the end 
that polities may become a worthy career in 
America in which able and devoted men will 
take part. Beyond specific courses, the univer- 
sity should emphasize the obligations of citizen- 
ship upon all students. “The urban university 
must supply intelligence and inspiration.” 

Under the title “The Urban University and 
its Relations to the Community,” Dr. Spain out- 
lined, at the afternoon session of November 10, 
what Wayne University is doing in Detroit as a 
typical example of such relationship. “A mu- 
nicipal institution located in the heart of a great 
industrial city must come to grips with the prob- 
lems which both youth and adults are facing.” 
Dr. Spain described the offerings for graduates 
of Detroit and Wayne County high schools 
seeking liberal arts and professional training 
and the provision of late afternoon and evening 
courses for young persons and adults wishing 
other types of instruction. In its varied forms 
of community service, Wayne University has 
formal relationships with sixty local organiza- 
tions of civie, professional and artistic character. 

That urban universities have a most important 
service in advancing special types of research 
was maintained by Dr. John in a paper read at 
the morning session of November 9. Suggesting 
that “urban” is not a limiting term, that it does 
not exclude general interests, Dr. John went on 
to show how the urban university, from Athens 
on down, has taken an important share in re- 
search. In his historical sketch of graduate 
study in the United States, he said that “it is 
with no little pleasure that we can look back 
in the history of one of the members of this 
Association of Urban Universities [Harvard] 
and find . . . that it was the first to offer the 
master’s degree in this country. This goes back 
to 1642, or only six years after the founding of 
the college. But the most significant matter in 
the early history of Harvard is this: in 1650 
it placed the advancement of knowledge first in 
the three articles of its credo.” 

Dr. John commended to the attention of the 
members of the association “a series of coopera- 
tive research projects of particular concern to 
urban universities, with their special problems 
relating to government, public health, public 
works and social betterment.” He gave his 
thought that, although research “must be narrow 
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and technical in the solution of specific prob- 
lems, yet the researcher should not lose sight of 
the larger social purpose.” 


PAPERS ON SPECIAL TOPICS 


At the morning session of November 9, Dr. 
C. S. Marsh, vice-president of the American 
Council on Education, read a paper entitled 
“Some Comments on the Master’s Degree.” His 
study of the granting of this degree in the United 
States shows that “clearly established standards, 
both qualitative and quantitative, do not suffi- 
ciently dominate the scene. Theses run the 
whole gamut from poor to excellent; some in- 
stitutions require only essays, others waive even 
that. The master’s final examination may be the 
preliminary doctoral examination, or there may 
be none at all. Foreign language requirements 
differ radically. Degree nomenclature is con- 
fusing.” 

Dr. Marsh commented upon the growing 
tendency of smaller institutions to undertake 
instruction leading to the master’s degree. 
“Who, knowing something of the history of the 
state teachers colleges, doubts that those institu- 
tions will greatly increase their output of 
master’s degrees?” 

“Tdeally, a graduate school is a community of 
scholars, rich in academic tradition, proud of the 
scholarly heritage of the past. . .. To large 
numbers of graduate students throughout the 
country such an ideal is seldom presented... . 
They have not had the quickening experience of 
fellowship with a community of scholars. They 
have been denied their heritage.” 

Dr. Marsh referred to the need for helping 
smaller institutions, teachers colleges and theo- 
logical schools in setting up and maintaining 
standards for the master’s degree. This is a 
service not now rendered by the regional ac- 
crediting associations or by the Association of 
American Universities, he said. “Not only the 
present status but the future prospects of the 
master’s degree call for penetrating study. The 
American Council on Education hopes, in the 
near future, to undertake such a study in co- 
operation with committees from professional 
and regional associations.” 

At the morning session of November 10, two 
papers were read, with subsequent discussion 
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from the floor. Dr. Lewis A. Froman, dean oj 
the Evening Session of the University of Butfalo, 
presented the results of a study, “College Api: 
tudes of Adult Students,” made at Buffalo. |; 
was found that “adult students in the University 
of Buffalo Evening Session are on the average 
slightly superior to the freshman classes in th, 
College of Arts and Sciences and the School of 
Business Administration. The seniors in the 
College of Arts and Sciences, on the other hand, 
are superior in college aptitude to the complete 
group of adult students.” 

Dr. Herbert Sorenson, of the University of 
Minnesota, reported on his study of “The Abili- 
ties and Achievements of Extension and Non. 
extension Students,” financed by a grant throug) 
the American Association for Adult Education, 
Dr. Sorenson’s closing words were: 


There are, then, capable adults with general, cul. 
tural, leisure-time motives who could be attracted 
to the university and become competent scholars. 
Seminars, laboratories, studios and classes could be 
provided for those adults who have the interest ani 
capacity to become competent in the fields of their 
interest. The most intellectually-virile faculty 
members and the best physical facilities of tl 
university should be furnished them. Adults coull 
be thereby developed as to constitute an intelligent 
force within their communities in the fields of art, 
public health, child welfare, politics, etc. A big 
field is open. The universities should capture thos 
capable adults who have leisure for scholarship. 


Dr. Frank Cody, who as superintendent of tie 
publie schools of Detroit is president of Wayu 
University, served as toastmaster at the dinner 
of the association. The musical program at tle 
dinner meeting included vocal selections by the 
Chorus of the Detroit Schoolmen’s Club and in 
strumental numbers by the Ensemble, Depart 
ment of Musie, College of Liberal Arts, Wayn 
University. 

Officers for next year were elected as follows: 
President, President Guy E. Snavely, of Bir 
mingham-Southern College, where the 19%! 
meeting is to be held; continuing officers: Vie 
president, Dean Charles J. Deane, of Fordhaw 
University; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Roscoe M 
Thrig, of the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

RayMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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GROWTH-DEMANDS AND THE MAIN 
INSTITUTIONAL DIVISIONS 
OF EDUCATION 

Tue formal education of youth comprises, in 
terms of objectives, three successive stages— 
elementary education, genera] education and 
special education. The following definitions of 
purpose may serve to suggest the distinctive 
characteristies of the three stages: elementary 
education seeks to establish in the child the pri- 
mary adaptations which make systematic study 
possible; general education seeks to insure the 
proper adjustment of the individual to the com- 
plex and changing environment in which he is 
to live and to give him such ideals as will equip 
him to criticize and transform that environment; 
-pecial education seeks to develop power in 
some special field of intellectual activity.? 

In present American practice, the child begins 
his formal education at the age of six (typically, 
when he has passed his sixth birthday by a few 
months). The completion of elementary and 
general education takes usually fourteen years. 
Special edueation—available to a smaller num- 
ber of students—begins usually at the age of 
twenty and continues from two to six years, 
according to the degree and character of the 
specialization sought. The situation is given in 
Table I.? 

To the three stages of education as distin- 
guished in terms of objectives, the institutional 
divisions of our present educational system do 
not exactly correspond. 

1The statement in the text disregards, for the 
sake of simplicity, pre-school education, which of 
course precedes elementary education, and voca- 
tional education, which may accompany general 
education or may branch out from it at almost any 
level. Adult education, with which the present 
study is not concerned, may, as normal or as reme- 
dial, be elementary, general, special or vocational. 
The statement in the text is further simplified in 
its assertion that special education follows general 
education: in practice, the beginning of special 
education often overlaps the completion of general 
education. The three definitions of purpose are 
taken from an unpublished report of a University 
of Chicago committee which some years ago studied 
the problem of general education. Acceptance of 
these particular definitions is not essential to the 
‘rgument of the present study. 

*It is, of course, to be recognized that the grade- 
age relations here assumed are usual, not absolute. 
Individual variations are many, but they are not 


tumerous enough to alter the general validity of 
the seale as stated. 














TABLE I 
GRADE-AGE RELATIONS 
Stage of School Usual age at begin- 
education grade ning of school year 

Elementary 1 6 
followed by 2 7 
general 3 8 
4 9 

5 10 

6 11 

7 12 

8 13 

9 14 

10 15 

11 16 

12 17 

13 18 

14 19 

Special 15 20 
+ + 





The first school, to be sure, is called the ele- 
mentary school. Of this school there are two 
main types, an older eight-grade type, still 
prevalent numerically and characteristic in 
particular of smaller communities, and a newer 
six-grade type, characteristic in particular of 
larger communities. The six-grade type pre- 
sents a close: correspondence of the institution 
to the stage of education concerned. The eight- 
grade type, in its last year or two, sometimes 
trenches upon the field of general education. 

General education in present practice is 
broken usually by one institutional division, 
often by two such divisions. The major exist- 
ing institutional line is that which, between 
grades 12 and 13, separates the secondary school 
and the college. It is to be noted, however, that 
in spite of this division the four-year college in 
its freshman and sophomore years and the junior 
college in toto deal unmistakably in general edu- 
cation. There are changes in method and in 
intensity, and new subjects may be taken (as 
indeed at every preceding level). But the gen- 
eral objective is still one of “rounding out,” of 
“distribution,” of acquainting the student with 
the several major fields of human interest. The 
college in its first two years is in reality finish- 
ing a process of general education which has 
been begun in a lower schocl. 

In the series of grades intervening between 
the elementary school and grade 13, institutional 
subdivision may or may not occur. The systems 
which have an eight-grade elementary school 
naturally treat grades 9 to 12 as a unit. The 
systems having a six-grade elementary school 
and six grades above the elementary level show 
a trend toward subdivision of the second six-year 
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period in the middle—that is, into two institu- 
tional units of three years each, called, usually, 
the junior high school and the senior high school. 
But the division may “come before or after the 
middle point. Wherever it comes, it results pri- 
marily from administrative rather than from 
strictly educational considerations. There is no 
extensive difference between the upper and lower 
schools in respect to educational objective. 

A recent trend, significant and vigorous, 
though still small, is the covering of the whole 
range of general education, from grade 7 
through grade 14, in two four-year units, the 
second being a four-year junior college. This 
arrangement, which obliterates the old line be- 
tween high school and college, is illustrated, for 
instance, in the Pasadena Junior College, and 
in theory, though not yet in practice, in the New 
Plan of the University of Chicago. In this ease, 
also, the subdivision results primarily from 
administrative rather than from strictly educa- 
tional considerations. 

We are faced, therefore, with a confusion of 
practices as to institutional divisions, a confu- 
sion due in the first place to the obsolescence of 
old practices and in the second place to differ- 
ences of judgment and opportunity among those 
who are seeking to establish better practices. 

The question of institutional division is in 
reality wide open. Is it well that formal school- 
ing should start at the age of six? Should the 
transition from the elementary to the secondary 
school be made at age twelve or at age fourteen? 
If that transition is made at age twelve, what 
institutional division or divisions should follow? 
In particular, what of the traditional line be- 
tween grades 12 and 13—between high school 
and college? Answers to these questions should 
in the first instance be given—and are being 
given—from the point of view of educational 
objectives and administrative efficiency. But 
answers may be sought and should be sought 
from another source as well. 

The student throughout the period of his 
formal education is going through the tremen- 
dous and extremely complicated process of 
physiological growth. Such growth is the basic 
enterprise of the individual for the years in 
question. It is of the utmost importance to him 
and to the society in which he is to function that 
the process should be suecessful—that is, that the 
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growth should be complete, balanced and with. 
out scarring struggle. 

The process of growth in itself demands ; 
high proportion of the energy of the growing 
organism. Other demands made upon the indi. 
vidual through these years should, in so far a; 
possible, take account of this fact. Within the 
school and college system no teacher or adminis. 
trator should ever forget it. 

Broadly speaking, one may say that during 
the period of physiological growth non-physio. 
logical adjustments should be made in such q 
way as to divert as little energy as possible from 
the process of growth. 

If growth proceeded uniformly and by con. 
stant increments it would make no difference, 
from the physiological point of view, when the 
child or youth was called upon to make major 
non-physiological adjustments—such as transfer 
from a lower to a higher school, or going away 
from home to school or college. 

But rates of growth vary at different ages. 
Even so, if the body grew as a whole, all parts 
conforming to the same rhythm, the entire 
organism now quickening and now slackening in 
its change, the problem of timing the major non- 
physiological adjustments would be relatively 
simple. If, for instance, growth could be prop- 
erly represented by a curve which was relatively 
steep from the age of eight to the age of twelve, 
then relatively flat from twelve to sixteen, then 
relatively steep from sixteen to twenty, it would 
be obvious that major non-physiological adjust- 
ments should be made, so far as possible, within 
the period from twelve to sixteen—the rate of 
growth being then relatively slow, so that the 
organism could properly spend more energy i 
other fields. Certainly this principle is sound, 
that major non-physiological adjustments should 
be made, so far as possible, when the rate of 
physiological growth is relatively low rather 
than when the rate of physiological growth is 
relatively high. 

But the case is by no means so simple as the 
highly artificial instance proposed in the preced- 
ing paragraph would suggest, for different por 
tions of the organism follow very different 
curves of growth—and the case thus become 
extremely complicated. 

The best available general picture of physio- 
logical growth is that presented by Dean Seati- 
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mon, of the University of Minnesota.* Professor 
(. M. Jackson, who reproduces Dean Secammon’s 
summary graph in one of his own studies, gives 
it the following convenient interpretation : 


While there are many variations in the character 
of post-natal growth among the individual organs, 
Scammon has grouped them (with a few excep- 
tions) under four types. ... First we have the 
general type, which ineludes the skeleton, muscu- 
lature, and many of the thoracic and abdominal 
viscera. Sinee these structures constitute the chief 
bulk of the body, their combined growth curve 
necessarily conforms closely to that of the body as 
a whole. The reproductive organs follow the geni- 
tal type, with slow growth during childhood and 
rapid acceleration at puberty. The opposite ten- 
dency is seen in the neural type, which includes the 
brain, spinal cord, eyes, and many other head struc- 
tures. Here we have more rapid growth during 
infancy and childhood, so that the adult size is 
reached early, and growth practically ceases before 
the age of puberty. Finally the lymphoid type, 
including the lymph glands, thymus, ete., through 
early rapid growth reaches a maximum size about 
the age of puberty, with a marked decrease later 
in both relative and absolute weight.4 


Reduced to tabular form, the data of the 
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Fie. 1. The major types of growth. Highest 


line: lymphoid type. Next line: neural type. Next 
line: general type. Lowest line: genital type. 
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TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE OF GROWTH OF DIFFERENT TYPES IN SUCCESSIVE YEARS 











Ages 

0-1 1-2 2-3 3-4 4-5 5-6 6-7 7-8 8-99-10 10— 11- 12— 13-— 14~- 15— 16~ 17- 18-— 19- 
» 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
ypes 
Lymphoid 28 14° 12 #10 #10 11 «158«~«22 «624 «632 «1:2 5 16 23 13 14 10 9 4 5 
Neural ..... o¢ i8 12 Iii 7 5 +t 3 1 1 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 1 
General ..... 22 8 5 3 3 2 1 1 2 2 3 + 5 7 9 9 6 4 2 2 
Genital o.2is 4 1 2 1 b 1 0 0 = #«—O 0 0 0 3 5 9 18 18 22 12 8 
ROUGID  o4s-wuinre 91 41 31 25 21 19 20 26 27 35 14 9 24 36 32 36 34 35 18 16 





graph are presented in Table II—percentages of 
decrease from the lymphoid peak being read just 
as if they were percentages of increase. 

From the graph and the table certain conelu- 
sions may be drawn—but only as tentative con- 
clusions. The totaling of the percentages in the 
tables is, of course, purely mechanical. The 
process necessary for the achievement of defini- 
tive conelusions will be indicated below. 

‘R. E. Seammon, ‘‘The Measurement of the 
Body in Childhood,’’ in ‘‘The Measurement of 
Man,’’ by J. A. Harris, C. M. Jackson, D. G. Pater- 


son, and R. E. Seammon, Minneapolis, 1930, pp. 
173-215. The summary graph here reproduced as 


Fig. 1 appears on p. 193. 

‘W. J. Robbins, Samuel Brody, A. G. Hogan, 
© M. Jackson and C. W. Greene, ‘‘Growth,’’ New 
Haven, 1928, pp. 133-134, 





The tentative conclusions are as follows: 

In the first place, the flattening of the curve of 
neural growth at age six confirms the wisdom of 
the practice of beginning formal schooling at 
that age. 

In the second place, the rate of growth as a 
whole is much slower in the period from age 
eleven to age thirteen than in the period from 
age thirteen to age fifteen. From the physio- 
logical point of view, therefore, it is desirable 
that the adjustment involved in making the 
change from elementary school to the next higher 
school be undergone at age twelve rather than 
at age fourteen. 

In the third place, the practical completion of 
growth at age twenty indicates that this age is 


20 yrs. 
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more appropriate than any earlier age for the 
tremendous adjustment involved in an institu- 
tional change which also necessitates going away 
from home. It is quite true that growth does 
not all come to a neat stop at age twenty, and 
that the termination of the graph at this point 
is in some measure arbitrary. There is evidence 
that certain sub-types of the genital type of 
growth continue for some time after age twenty ; 
stature may increase for a year or two more; 
weight is always variable; and growth (or matu- 
ration without growth) may occur in other 
respects—but the total volume of all such growth 
(except in weight, in some cases) is slight, and 
the rate of such growth is much less than before 
age twenty. The termination of the graph at 
this point, therefore, though in some measure 
arbitrary, is nevertheless significant. 

In the fourth place, since the lines for the 
general type and the lymphoid type both flatten 
off perceptibly at age eighteen (although the 
curve for the genital type remains steep), there 
would appear to be somewhat more justification 
for the making of a major adjustment at age 
eighteen than at any earlier age. 

In the fifth place, and negatively, there does 
not appear to be within the period from age 
twelve to age eighteen any age period appro- 
priate, from the physiological point of view, for 
the making of an institutional change. 

These conclusions, as stated above, are tenta- 
tive only. 

For the achievement of definitive conclusions, 
the process represented by Table II would have 
to be corrected in two ways and supplemented. 
In the first place, the figures for the several 
types of growth should be weighted in accord- 
ance with the relative intensities of the demands 
made on the organism by growth of the several 
types. In the second place, the lymphoid in- 
crease and decrease should be weighted rela- 
tively in such a way as to indicate the relative 
demands made on the organism by such increase 
and decrease. Furthermore, the table should be 
completed by the inclusion of certain other ex- 
ceptional types of growth, presumably the five 
discussed by Dean Seammon following his dis- 
eussion of the four major types. These five 
types are those of the thymus, the pineal, the 
hypophysis, the thyroid and the suprarenals.® 
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Preferably, also, separate tables should be pre- 
pared for the two sexes; preferably, also, the 
data should be given for periods less than a year 
in length—presumably for quarter-years. : 

The main intention of the present study is 
indeed to suggest such research in a special field 
which appears to be unentered, research which 
might yield much of value for the problem of 
institutional adjustment in the field of edueg- 
tion—and, indeed, for the problem of the adjust- 
ment of youth in general. 


Ernest H. Wiuxrns 
Cart D. Burtt 
CHARLES G. Rogers 


5 Scammon, in ‘‘The Measurement of the Body 
in Childhood,’’ pp. 193-201, with a summary graph 
on p. 200. It is not probable that the inclusion of 
these exceptional types would greatly modify the 
results: the thymus follows, roughly speaking, the 
lymphoid type and the pineal the neural type; the 
hypophysis and thyroid grow quite steadily from 
beginning to end; and the suprarenals, after drop- 
ping 120 per cent. in the first year, grow slowly up 
to age ten, when they are 70 per cent. smaller than 
at birth, and thereafter rise with increasing sharp- 
ness. 
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